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CEREBRATION VERSUS CELEBRATION 


by Warten Mure 


Ir is an odd paradox that the United States Navy first brought me, some 
fourteen years ago, to Battle Abbey. Throughout World War II I had served, 
as a reserve officer, in the Office of Naval Records and Library at the Navy 
Department. I had simultaneously done various chores for successive flag 
secretaries of the late Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King, which led to my assign- 
ment, toward the end of the war, to prepare a history of his headquarters. 
As the files were scanty, particularly for the early months of 1942 when 
everything had been happening at once, there were many points that could 
be determined only by talking with Admiral King. Thus it came about that, 
through the first half of 1946, I spent a good many hours with him in remi- 
niscent conversation. For the first time in close to half a century, he had 
nothing pressing to do, and so our talks would often extend far beyond 
points of organization concerning the Headquarters, Commander in Chief, 
United States Fleet, into recollections of the earlier years of his naval 
service and a variety of matters that interested him. Indeed, this casual 
encounter in the line of duty developed into a friendship that led me, after 
my return to Boston, to spend most of my spare time for the next six years 
in writing Admiral King’s biography." 

One of his few amusements was the study of military history. In 1913, 
in the company of an Army brother-in-law, he had followed the Antietam 
and Gettysburg campaigns in detail, going over the ground repeatedly. 
Thirty years later, when the volumes of Douglas Southall Freeman’s Lee's 


~~ * Dr. Whitehill, Director and Librarian of the Boston Athenzum, is now on leave of absence in 
order to study the role of the wh cepa oe historical society in the United States. This paper was 
delivered as the annual address Virginia Historica] Society at its adjourned meeting on May 


5, 1960. 
1Emest J. King and Walter Muir Whitehill, Fleet Admiral King: A Naval Record (New York, 


1952); Walter Muir Whitehill, “A Postscript to Fleet Admiral King: A Naval Record,” Proceed- 
ings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, (1957), 203-226. 
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Lieutenants began to appear, King devoured them eagerly, reading and re- 
reading them in the scant moments of leisure that he had during World 
War II. His admiration for this work was so contagious that I read it, went 
back to the biography of General Lee, and, before the spring of 1946 was 
out, came to Richmond at Admiral King’s urging, to meet the author. On 
this, and other visits that followed during the next seven years, Dr. Freeman 
generously stole hours from his Spartan schedule to be my guide in Con- 
federate history and topography. The first place to which he led me, and 
with the greatest pride, was Battle Abbey, and such was his enthusiasm that 
I have ever since had a special affection for the massed battle flags and for 
Charles Hoffbauer’s dramatic mural paintings. 

This affection of a native and resident of Massachusetts will be better 
understood when I remind you that my working days are spent in the Boston 
Athenzum. Only a stone’s throw away is the Massachusetts State House, 
from which Governor John A. Andrew, immediately after his inauguration 
in January 1861, ordered the Massachusetts militia to begin active and regular 
drilling in their armories. Nevertheless, the Athenzum has preserved for 
nearly ninety-five years an extensive record of the Confederate States of 
America, against which these same troops fought for four bitter years. Around 
the corner from the library stands Saint Gaudens’s noble monument to Colo- 
nel Robert Gould Shaw, who was killed in 1863 before Fort Wagner, while 
leading the colored troops of the 54th Massachusetts Infantry. Almost next 
door is the Union Club, founded in 1863 to promote the principles that its 
name implies. The casual observer might wonder how and why an historical 
outpost of the Confederacy has grown up in the very heart of abolitionist 
and Union Boston; the more thoughtful will at once see the Confederate 
collection of the Boston Athenzum —begun in June 1865 by Francis 
Parkman? — as a triumphant proof that the mind of the scholar, in approach- 
ing the source material of history, cannot and must not be affected by 
transient currents of political opinion, however righteous these may seem 
to him and to his neighbors. In preparing the 1955 check list of Confederate 
Imprints,’ the Boston Athenzeum received help, generous beyond description, 


2Parkman, who had some brief leisure between books, had to Virginia to accompany his 
friend Dr. Algernon Coolidge, a great dson of Thomas Jefferson, who wished to see how his 
aunts, uncles, and cousins at Edgehill bad fared during the war. Dr, Coolidge had served as an 
acting assistant surgeon in the Hospital Service of the United States, and his twin brother, Major 
Sydney Coolidge, had been killed leading a battalion of the 16th U. S. Infantry at Chickamauga. 
His mother, who was a sister of George Wythe Randolph, Confederate Secretary of War, had 
lived in Boston since her marriage at Monticello in 1825 to Joseph Coolidge, Jr. 

3Marjorie Lyle Crandall, Confederate Imprints: A Check List Based Principally on the Collec- 
tion of the Boston Atheneum (Boston, 1955), 2 volumes, gto pages. A sketch of the gathering of 
the collection is included in my Introduction, pp. xi-xxvii. 
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from the Alderman Library of the University of Virginia. After the publi- 
cation of this work, Richard B. Harwell began a systematic search of the 
holdings of the Virginia State Library, the Confederate Museum, and the 
Virginia Historical Society, which produced not only a good showing of 
the 5,121 items recorded in it, but over four hundred unlisted titles as well. 
The Virginia State Library generously offered to assume the responsibility 
for the first supplement to the Athenzeum’s Confederate Imprints. The 
publication of Mr. Harwell’s two-volume More Confederate Imprints‘ in 
Richmond in 1957 is a striking reminder of the manner in which widely 
separated institutions with common interests are able to work together for 
the good of learning. 

Such ties between Massachusetts and Virginia are as heart-warming as 
they are numerous. In such a climate, I took singular pleasure in the invi- 
tation of your late President, Dr. Wyndham B. Blanton, to address the 
Virginia Historical Society at its annual meeting on January 19, 1960. 
I was proud to be asked to participate in the Society's annual observance of 
General Lee’s birthday. I was happy at the prospect of attending the first 
annual meeting to be held in the new building that will play so remarkable 
a role in furthering the future work of the Society. Then one evening early 
in January, when I was traveling in the Middle West, Francis Berkeley 
telephoned me the news of Dr. Blanton's sudden death and the appropriate 
decision to reduce the annual meeting to the simplest form of business. Two 
days later, when mail overtook me, I received a little note in Dr. Blanton's 
hand, expressing with characteristic cordiality his pleasure that we were so 
soon to meet again. Although that was not to be, I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to express to this Society the pleasure that I had from his friendship 
and my sincere admiration for the accomplishments of his presidency. 

From the early years of the Republic, historical societies have played a 
vital part in collecting, preserving, ordering, and publishing the source 
material of American history. The first of them, the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, was founded in 1791, forty-eight years before Jared Sparks 
offered Harvard's first systematic course in American history, and ninety- 
three years prior to the organization of the American Historical Association. 
Other states followed suit in such rapid succession that by 1860 a historical 
society had been organized in every state east of Texas, save Delaware. In 
some states there were several, for Leslie W. Dunlap’ has sketched the 
history of sixty-five such institutions founded before that date. In the cen- 


4Richard B. Harwell, More Confederate Imprints (Richmond, 1957). 
SAmerican Historical Societies, 1790-1860 (Madison, Wisconsin, 1944). 
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tury that has followed 1860, they have increased at least twenty-eight fold, 
if one accepts the charitable and all-embracing standards followed by the 
American Association for State and Local History in compiling its recent 
directory of historical societies and agencies. Even with proper discount 
for organizations founded for purely personal or self-congratulatory motives, 
and for the numberless local societies that thrive for sociable purposes or 
the desirable preservation of a local landmark, there are in the United States 
some hundreds of historical societies that have made, and wontinue to make, 
a substantial contribution to preserving and disseminating the source ma- 
terials of American history. 

Until the last quarter of the nineteenth century, these societies carried 
the burden virtually unaided, mostly from private funds. In the twentieth 
century certain university libraries, of which the Alderman is a conspicuous 
example, and others founded by great private collectors like John Carter 
Brown, William L. Clements, and Henry E. Huntington, and numerous 
historical museums and restorations, among which Colonial Williamsburg 
holds first place, have entered the field of American history and have made 
contributions as extensive as they are varied. The federal government, 
particularly through the establishment of the National Archives, and various 
enlightened states who have placed their own archives in good order, have 
eased the path of the historian. These newer allies have not, however, sup- 
planted the major historical societies, which continue to collect manuscripts, 
set them in order and make them freely available to scholars, and to publish 
important collections of documents, journals, and monographs of professional 
value that have frequently an even wider general interest. 

The financial resources of the independent historical societies are dis- 
parate in size, but almost invariably inadequate to the work in hand. In 
recent years large sums have been made available for various efforts to popu- 
larize American history, but precious little has been directed towards the 
institutions that, at no expense to the taxpayer, have gathered and care for 
the basic sources. Never forget that without the essential manuscripts of 
American history there would be nothing to popularize; that without the 
continued work of the major independent historical societies there could 
be no Colonial Williamsburg, no American Heritage. 

Many of the older societies have used their wits in imaginative ways to 
gain the support necessary for their activities. During the past half century, 
Dr. Clarence S. Brigham, who retired only last October from the directorship 
of the American Antiquarian Society, showed sound judgment in limiting 
the range of his society's holdings so as to make it an outstanding working 
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library in American history, and developed consummate skill in persuading 
Worcester manufacturers to assist in the support of serious scholarly under- 
takings. The Massachusetts Historical Society is at present engaged in 
a tremendous edition of The Adams Papers. For this undertaking thanks 
are owing to the willingness of the Belknap Press of Harvard University Press 
to assume all printing and publishing costs of a possible seventy-five volumes, 
and to Time, Inc., which supported the editorial work by purchasing for 
Life magazine the advance serialization rights of the volumes to be pub- 
lished by the Belknap Press. Where ideas exist, money somehow gets found 
for useful enterprises — witness the completion of this Society’s new build- 
ing. Nevertheless all societies of necessity spend too much of their time 
piecing their rags together. Because of the widespread nature of this financial 
crisis, your Society last year joined with the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
the American Antiquarian Society, and the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania in seeking foundation support for a study of the problem. The 
Council on Library Resources, Inc., a subsidiary of the Ford Foundation, 
recognizing that a genuine library problem is involved, made a grant for 
such a study, which I am now engaged in, thanks to the willingness of the 
Trustees of the Boston Athenzum to release me from my normal duties 
for the year required to complete it. Thus far I have visited about three-fifths 
of the fifty states. Wherever I have gone I have been impressed by the 
community of interests and feeling on the part of those societies responsible 
for major manuscript collections, by their devotion to what they are doing 
as hewers of wood and drawers of water in the cause of American history, 
and, in almost all cases, by the utter inadequacy of their financial resources. 

The work of a serious historical society is not dramatic or spectacular in 
terms of news releases. It is carried out quietly, without occasion for the- 
atrical pronouncements. If we consider its nature, that is understandable. 
It can be well summed up in Worthington C. Ford's definition: “Before 
the writer of history can exist the material must be placed at his service. 
In that sentence the functions of a historical society are summarized. It 
collects or makes available the records of the past; it encourages the inves- 
tigator and writer of history by offering these records in a form fitted for 
his purpose.”* This is the heart of the matter. By assembling, ordering and, 
when possible, publishing the manuscript sources of American history, such 
a society as this justifies its place in the pattern of American life. It may 
with propriety and value do a great many other things, in the directions of 


6Quoted in Hampton L. Carson, A History of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania (Phila- 
delphia, 1940), I, 2. 
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preservation, exhibition and education, when funds are available for such 
purposes without detracting from the resources necessary to sustain the chief 
function of the society, which is to serve the scholar. Virginia House is an 
admirable case in point. It is a fine building in itself, superbly furnished 
and admirably fitted for certain types of gatherings of this Society. It is 
a valuable reminder of the England that seventeenth century settlers of the 
New World left behind them. I know of no historical society that enjoys 
a setting better suited to the handsome reception of its guests. Yet Virginia 
House is an appropriate possession for this Society solely because its generous 
owners bequeathed with it funds for its upkeep. Without such provision it 
would have been a most unsuitable white elephant. 

It must further be pointed out that in a serious historical society it is the 
workers rather than the visitors that count, a corollary of which is that 
it is ultimately more significant to wrestle with ideas than to gape at objects. 
There is every reason why people should use their eyes, particularly if they 
are looking at something pleasant, provided they do not permit their wits 
to be atrophied by relapsing into the passive role of onlookers who are in- 
capable of thought, imagination, or literary expression. The number of 
people who make full use of their minds has always been small; it may 
be doubted if it is in any way increased by the brightly colored illustra- 
tions, the television programs, and the so-called “visual aids to learning” 
that are currently so much the fad. Most statistics proudly displayed to 
prove “growth” or “progress” are open to question where matters of the mind 
are concerned. In a library, circulation figures have no usefulness other 
than to impress politicians responsible for appropriations, who are blissfully 
unaware of their true irrelevance. All that really matters in a library is 
bringing the right book to the right mind at the right time. So with his- 
torical societies the quality rather than the quantity of use matters. 

This runs counter to a widely held belief, dear to the hearts of promoters 
of tourist traffic, that historical societies, by popularizing their holdings 
and attracting admission-paying crowds, may achieve economic self-suf- 
ficiency. By following this line an organization may vastly increase its 
annual budget. Its income may multiply many times over, but the point to 
watch is the nature of the expenditure. If increased income be dissipated in 
the building of parking lots, public toilets, and the maintenance of a bureau- 
cracy developed according to Parkinson’s Law, “the last state of that man is 
worse than the first.” Only if the income available for the primary purposes 
of the society be materially increased is this kind of hurly-burly justified. 
I have yet to see it proved. 
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The building that is being formally inaugurated tonight is ideally adapted 
for the work — present and future — of a serious historical society. Archi- 
tecturally it is admirable in its simplicity. On the outside it harmonizes 
inconspicuously with the older structure that it enlarges. This in 1960 is 
a conspicuous achievement, for many architects of the day appear to design 
their buildings with indifference to, if not actually defiant disregard of 
their surroundings. Often in their attempts to attract attention to their work 
they resemble the small boy who thumbs his nose, wiggles his ears, and sticks 
out his tongue simultaneously. The Irish poet Stephen Rynne remarked that 
he could not praise a new church in Cork because of “its sin against archi- 
tectural charity in striking such a discordant note with its neighbor.” Here 
that sin has been skilfully and gracefully avoided on the exterior. Within, 
the building is functional in the truest sense, for it has been designed with 
its use in mind, and executed in the simplest, most serviceable and eco- 
nomical of materials. Nothing has been squandered on bronze and marble, 
for the existing entrance to Battle Abbey provides all the monumentality 
that any one could require. 

Formerly the visitor came to Battle Abbey, spent an hour at most in 
reflective contemplation of the battle flags and of the fine murals, wandered 
into the back room to be repelled by a series of military portraits, seemingly 
painted in boot blacking, that only a relative of a subject could even tolerate, 
and went away again. Today the front rooms have lost none of their old 
nostalgic quality, although they are considerably cleaner and handsomer; 
the back room contains fine Virginia portraits of an earlier period, and, most 
important of all, leads to a well-designed library and manuscript room, where 
the serious worker may happily pass as many hours, days, or weeks, as he 
can spare in the company of the true treasures of the Virginia Historical 
Society. 

Formerly Battle Abbey was a static commemorative monument of one 
moment in the three and a half centuries of Virginia's history. Today it is 
a living, useful building where the investigator may unearth the answers 
to thousands of problems in the whole life of Virginia and her people. This 
is the greatest milestone in the one hundred twenty-nine years of the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society's life. It marks a major triumph of cerebration over 
celebration. 

That battle has been won in this Society, but it is still raging outside. 
At this point I must thank the editors of the South Atlantic Quarterly for 
having, unknowingly, supplied me with the title for this address. Titles are 
always called for long before speakers have collected their thoughts. In 
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such circumstances I have occasionally taken refuge in a Latin tag of equivo- 
cal meaning, so as to leave myself ample room to maneuver at a later date. 
Before being driven to Horace or Seneca for such an evasion, I received 
through the mail a remarkable little broadside entitled: “The C * V * L 
W * R and the South Atlantic Quarterly or ‘Forthcoming and Unforth- 
coming!’ A Pledge to our Readers.” The broadside, with certain abridge- 
ments, contained the following message: 


America floats on toward the centennial of the Civil War on a flood of books, societies, 
round tables, and loose sentiment; and the high tide has not yet been reached. The 
manufacture of reprints, flags (mainly Confederate), accounts of battles, restorations 
of cabin and skirmish sites has already become a tremendous business. Heaven knows 
what its proportions will be by 1965. 


The editors of the South Atlantic Quarterly, while tired of the Civil War 
boom, reaffirm their interest in legitimate history. They “would be delighted 
to have a good article on the commercialization of the Civil War.” They 
would with equal pleasure welcome a piece explaining “how any of the 
Civil War myths got started, especially a very profitable current one that 
although the war was bad and mad and sad, it somehow ennobled us all, 
rebel, patriot, bungler, profiteer, and draft-dodger alike.” They are not 
frightened by floods of words or by anniversaries as such. But, as they “pre- 
fer cerebration to celebration,” they promise not to have a Civil War Cen- 
tennial Commemorative Issue, and offer their readers a haven from that 
conflict. 

I share this view with my whole heart. Furthermore, I fear that unless 
Virginians and New Englanders band together to laugh at the commercial 
perversions of history that will be offered us in increasing quantity, the years 
from 1961 to 1965 are going to be very unpleasant indeed. If too many 
garage mechanics stick on false whiskers, grab guns, and entrain for Manas- 
sas, somebody is likely to get hurt, even if they can be restrained from using 
live ammunition. The anniversaries ahead are occasions appropriate for 
private reflection, for deep sorrow at their occurrence, for gratitude that they 
are a century in the past. They should not be desecrated by hawkers and 
hucksters, or by persons who seek to achieve any easy commercial or political 
profit out of our greatest national tragedy. The sacrifice of Calvary is com- 
memorated daily and hourly in Christian churches throughout the world, and 
has been for two millenia, but in the symbols of bread and wine. Only in 
a few illiterate backwaters does it occur to the fanatically pious to nail, or tie, 
one of their number to an actual cross. Dressing up for a party is a harmless 
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enough occupation for children, but it has no place in the historical ob- 
servances of adults. It can become almost obscene when it achieves a parody 
of great men in solemn moments. 

Even on happy occasions, an organized public celebration can produce 
effects ludicrous in their incongruity. Think for example of the Pilgrims 
arriving in Plymouth in December 1620, and then consider the tercentenary 
observance in the summer of 1921 — postponed to draw a crowd — when 
the presidential yacht Mayflower, escorted by four battleships and six de- 
stroyers, steamed into Plymouth harbor, bearing Warren Gamaliel Harding, 
whose smug and verbose remarks were duly cabled around the world.’ 

Observances of the Jamestown landings of 1607 over the past century 
and a half furnish further ground for reflection. Professor Wesley Frank 
Craven in his The Legend of the Founding Fathers* resurrected that sad 
but engaging incident of 1807 at Jamestown Island when, amid a flurry of 
oratory, hawkers’ cries and artillery salutes, one of the audience suddenly 
died from “too free use of Ice in Cyder, having been violently heated.” On 
the tollowing day, Professor Craven notes, “a second procession to the grave- 
yard ended in the burial of this unfortunate victim of an indiscreet use of 
ice by the side of the fathers of his country, apparently with a good deal 
more pomp than he had been entitled to expect.” 

Your Virginia Magazine of History and Biography has dealt admirably 
with some of the later and equally regrettable observances of the Jamestown 
landings. Ralph Hardee Rives, writing in the July 1958 issue, tells how in 
1857 ex-President John Tyler, having two and a half centuries of history 
to cover, felt that he needed two and a half hours for his oration. Mr. Rives 
tells how the elderly Judge John B. Clopton, arriving after a hot walk 
through rough fields, became exhausted and repeatedly asked his son Wil- 
liam to take him “to the stand.” When, after having been led through the 
crowd to a point immediately below the rostrum he reiterated the request, 
William remarked in some confusion, “Father, we are at the stand where 
President Tyler is speaking.” “Oh,” said the old gentleman, “I don’t want 
to hear John Tyler now, take me to the stand where the mint julep is.” 

Even more instructive for the present and future is Robert ‘i. Taylor's 
“The Jamestown Tercentennial Exposition of 1907” in the April 1957 
issue. This beautifully documented and dispassionately presented case his- 
tory of how a supposedly historical celebration can get out of hand when 
it falls into the hands of promoters deserves wide and careful study. In 1900 
~ TPrederick W. Bittinger, The Story of the Pilgrim Tercentenary Celebration at Plymouth in the 


Year 1921 (Pl th, 1923). 
&(New York, 1956), p. 
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respectable persons and institutions were, by letters to the press and reso- 
lutions at meetings, calling for a historical observance of the tercentenary 
that would occur seven years hence. Within a year Norfolk and Newport 
News promoters were vying with each other to secure the observance for their 
own cities. Eventually, through the diplomacy of the operator of a ferry line, 
both contenders pooled their interests so that Hampton Roads might overcome 
competition from Richmond. With energetic lobbying from a Tidewater 
contingent, the legislature passed a bill in March 1902 chartering a James- 
town Exposition Company which was authorized to build a monument on 
Jamestown Island, to select an exposition site adjacent to Hampton Roads, 
and to capitalize at any amount from one to ten millions, its stock being 
free from local, county, and state taxes. Unless subscriptions of at least 
one million dollars had been obtained by January 1, 1904, the charter would 
become void. The company bought for $120,000 land on the site of the 
present Norfolk naval base, with the happy expectation of eventually turn- 
ing it into a real estate development. Land values at once began to boom in 
the vicinity. In 1903 the legislature appropriated $200,000, and by the 
end of the year deadline, on which the Company's charter depended, pledges 
of one million dollars were just barely obtained. However, as many of the 
subscribers proved eager to pledge but reluctant to pay, the Company began 
casting sheep’s eyes at federal funds. The Congress of the United States, 
although asked for sums varying from three to five millions, voted $250,000. 
After this disappointment a barnstorming of state legislatures was tried, 
in the course of which General Fitzhugh Lee, who had accepted the presi- 
dency of the Jamestown Exposition Company from entirely honorable 
motives, wore himself out and died. Incidentally neither he, nor his widow, 
ever received more than a fraction of the salary that the company had prom- 
ised to pay him when he refused two more lucrative positions to accept this 
one. Eventually twenty-two states agreed to construct buildings and appro- 
priated, between them, over a million dollars for the exposition. Ten months 
before the opening date, Congress took pity and appropriated $1,315,000. 
Even so the company’s treasury was always empty; train loads of materials 
were refused delivery by the railroads for non-payment of freight charges 
and suppliers often halted shipment until they saw hard cash. In the course 
of this scuffle the original motives of the celebration became obscured. As 
Mr. Taylor describes it: 


The exposition had been conceived originally and primarily as a historical celebration, 
and it had been asserted that in contrast to previous historical expositions, commercial, 
scientific, and mechanical features would be subordinated. That this position had been 
abandoned was apparent. The floor space alloted to historical exhibits was but a fraction 
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of that assigned to non-historical exhibits. Such a development was to be expected. 
The Jamestown Exposition Company was supposed to be a profit-making enterprise, 
and more than historical exhibits had to be offered to draw the large attendance from 
many states during the vacation season, With increasing frequency the original purpose 
of the celebration was regarded as secondary. 


Although the primary reason for the exposition had been jettisoned, the 
grounds were opened on the appointed date in April 1907, with construction 
litter about and suction dredges still gurgling in the water. The Historic 
Arts building was finally finished in July 1907 when the exposition was 
almost half over. 

Some 2,850,735 visitors trooped through the grounds between April 26 
and November 30, 1907, but more than half were free-loaders who paid no 
admission. The conclusion was foreordained. Money was no sooner re- 
ceived than it was spent. By December 1907, with the season over, all 
resources exhausted, and an indebtedness of nearly two and a half million 
dollars, the company was placed in the hands of receivers. “So,” in the words 
of Solomon the son of David, king of Israel, “are the ways of every one 
that is greedy of gain.” 

Very different is the memory of 1957. Admittedly there was lion hunting, 
dusty crowds and commercialism, but there were solid accomplishments as 
well. The National Park Service by the completion of the Colonial Parkway 
linked Yorktown, Williamsburg, and Jamestown, made available for the first 
time an approach to the genuine wilderness of Jamestown Island, and con- 
solidated the archaeological remains of the settlement. A series of historical 
booklets, edited by Dr. E. G. Swen and prepared by a variety of able scholars, 
made accurate information available at a modest price, while the micro- 
filming in European archives of records relating to the early history of 
Virginia brought to this country a vast amount of new source material that 
will be of value to a distant future. Julian P. Boyd, in appraising the activi- 
ties of 1957, observed that “one of its most inspiring, most useful, and most 
enduring accomplishments will very likely turn out to be the gathering of 
the vast historical records that will help us to understand as well as to 
commemorate.” 

These distinguished accomplishments of the Jamestown Festival of 1957, 
in which officers and members of this Society played so significant a role, 
should constantly be kept in mind as a yardstick for the future. Having 


~~ ¥ulian P. “Boyd, “A New Guide to the Indi sable Sources of oan History,” William 
J 


and Mary Quarterly, 3rd ser. XV (1958), 3-13; The 350th Anniversary of Jamestown 1607-1957. 
Final Report to the President and Congress of the Jamestown-Williamsburg-Y orktown Celebration 
Commission (Washington, 1958), pp. 85-105. 
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achieved them, it would be a poor kind of “progress” to relapse into the 


commercialism of 1907. 

J. Franklin Jameson in an article on “The Future Uses of History,” 
reprinted in the American Historical Review last October “not only in rec- 
ognition of the centenary of Jameson's birth, but as an illustration of his 
vision,” wrote: 

In the field of history, indeed, the advancement of learning may be likened to the 
advance of an army. The workers in organized institutions of research must go before, 
like pickets or scouting parties making a reconnaissance. Then, after some interval, 
comes the light cavalry of makers of doctoral dissertations, theu, the heavy artillery 
of writers of maturer monographs, both of them heavily encumbered with ammunition 
trains of bibliography and footnotes. Then come the multitudinous infantry of readers 
and college students and school children, and finally, like sutlers and contractors hover- 
ing in the rear, the horde of those that make textbooks. .. . At all events, the conductor of 
the reconnaissance must have his eye on the future, rather than the immediate, needs 
of his profession, and must constantly make such forecast of them as he can."° 


When this image was created in 1912, the lowest form of animal life in the 
historical profession was the maker of textbooks. Jameson had not encoun- 
tered the present-day horde of those that vulgarize and pervert history — 
riggers of television quizzes, promotional types who manufacture pseudo- 
historic monuments to catch the tourist dollar, eager “salesmen of history” 
who pander rather than elevate the public taste by emphasizing what is 
trivial in the past, publishers who regard four-color illustrations on slick 
paper as acceptable substitutes for thought or style, and their kindred. These 
contemporary nuisances are, to expand Jameson’s image, the camp followers 
who come along, in the train of the army, corrupting, undermining health 
and spirit and diverting those who engage in dalliance with them into aban- 
doning their primary duty in an act of prostitution. 

If the pickets or scouting parties, in which the historical societies are 
enlisted, turn back to see how the infantry is progressing, pause to have a 
friendly beer with the sutlers and contractors, or sneak off in the bushes with 
the camp followers, their reconnaissance is bound to suffer. 

This fine new building is proof that the Virginia Historical Society has 
made a correct appraisal of the direction of the advance. It is not a luxurious 
barracks for the infantry. It provides simple but adequate shelter for the 
pickets, and none at all for the camp followers. Such a building emphasizes 
the need to understand as well as to commemorate. Cerebration brings 
understanding; celebration too often leads into the morass of thinly disguised 
commercialism. 


10American Historical Review, LXV (1959), 61-62. 
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CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH’S OBSERVATIONS 
ON LIFE IN TARTARY 


by Pur L. Barsour* 


In John Smith’s day, interest in lands across the seas generally meant interest 
in gold and silver mines, or quick, huge, and risky profits in trade — silks, 
pearls, spices. Otherwise, as Professor Taylor puts it, “such lands were 
dismissed as savage and hideous desert wastes, not worth a moment's 
consideration.” 

Regarded in that light, John Smith’s keen eye and open-minded approach 
to matters of geography and ethnology become all the more remarkable. 
That he was a scientific map maker and ethnologist in the modern sense 
(limited by seventeenth-century tools rather than seventeenth-century book 
learning) has long been recognized, at least so far as Tidewater Virginia 
is concerned.? Yet misguided ardor has labored for more than a century 
to depreciate his reliability in all matters preceding his embarking on the 
Virginia venture. 

Basically, this was due to the nineteenth-century wave of exaggerated 
skepticism, which swept perhaps most noticeably over our own fair and 
usually tolerant land. Oddly, much of this skepticism was born of intel- 
lectual, and later social, snobbery. Shakespeare was its first and by all odds 
most important butt — it was impossible for an ill-educated commoner to 
become the world’s dramatist par excellence. By the same token John Smith, 
of even less social standing, had to be a liar when he sought to explain his 
own career, and was clearly a vainglorious braggart whenever he criticized 
his gentlemanly associates in Virginia. The latter dictum is beyond the 
scope of the present article. The former will here be shown, in part at least, 
to be unjustified by the facts. For we are fortunately today better able to 
identify the scenes, places, and “exotic” names in John Smith's writings 
which have given rise to so much heat and undignified controversy. As for 
the snobbery, we can only hope that historical writers have by now com- 
pletely purged themselves of its last traces. 


*Mr. Barbour, of Newtown, Connecticut, is a — in East European and Russian history. 

His bi hy of John Smith will be published next year 
ECR “Taylor, Late Tudor Stuart hy (London, 1934), pp. 2-3- 

New should “be made of the emphatic exception of Alexander Brown, author of The Genesis 
of the United States (Boston, 1890). To Alexander Brown, Smith was as the devil to Cotton 
Mather, and Brown's reason takes wing almost every time ye Smith appears. The violence of 
of his prejudice : pee stains an otherwise admirable and truly indispensable documentation, 
the fruit of boundless perseverance and patriotic zeal. 
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In a previous article, I attempted to clarify a few of the problems pre- 


sented by John Smith’s account of his route from Transylvania, through 
Turkey and Russia, and back to Transylvania.? This had to do only with 
geography. In what follows the same method will be applied to what we 
may call John Smith’s social and ethnological observations in the same re- 
gion. These observations lay the foundation for the important contribution 
he was later to make to our knowledge of the Indians of Virginia, particu- 
larly the Powhatan tribes. 

John Smith’s life story as told by himself begins, in his own words, in 
1593 and runs through to 1629. It was entered for publication under the 
title The True Travels, Adventures, and Observations of Captain John 
Smith at Stationers’ Hall, London, August 29, 1629, but published under 
date of 1630.* Curiously, it was this last-but-one of Smith’s writings that 
was largely responsible for the wave of skepticism mentioned above. Yet 
this same volume throws a light on his character and experiences without 
which his Virginia career can more readily be misunderstood than correctly 
appreciated. 

By his own statements, John Smith extracted much of what he wrote 
from others.’ This is as obvious in his True Travels as in his previous works, 
though little credit is given to his sources. It must be remembered, however, 
that footnotes, or marginal notes as they were in John Smith’s day, had not 
reached the high point of thoroughness we find in mid-twentieth-century 
nonfiction. Ben Jonson's citations of his authorities in Sejanus: His Fall 
(1605) and Robert Burton’s painstaking references in The Anatomy of 
Melancholy (1621) were the exception rather than the rule, and in both 
cases we may suspect that the authors were impelled to their “scholarship” 
more by urge to underline their vast reading than by hesitance to quote 
without acknowledgment. Certainly, in the strenuous days of Captain 
John Smith, blushes for literary theft were even rarer than embarrassment 
at four-letter words.® 
ond Mat XIV Turkey and Russia,” The William 

4Capt. John Smith, Works, ed. Edward Arber in The English Scholar's Library (Birmingham, 
to others is by no means always indicated, John Smith's sources are generally 


stated in Generall Historie and occasionally elsewhere, ¢.g.: Works, pp. 865, 873, 877, 88s, 
887, etc 

6Even the historian Richard Knolles, author of the widely read General History of the Turks 
(London, 1610, but available to me only in the Rycaut enlarged edition of 1687-1700), gives no 
evident credit to Jean-Jacques Boissard’s Vitae et Icones Sultanorum Turcicorum (Frankfort, 
1596), of which, according to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th ed. (Cambridge, 1911, art. 
Knotts, Richard), he “availed himself largely.” As for the four-letter words, authority hardly 
need be quoted. The very name “euphemism” was not introduced into English until some years 
after John Smith’s death. 
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What is of consequence is not so much the amount of borrowing John 
Smith indulged in, nor even the precise establishing of each and every 
specific text he “plagiarized,” but the use he made of his material, and his 
personal additions and amplifications. Above all, the modicum of material 
that is uniquely his is important. 

Dr. Laura Polanyi Striker has called attention to the additional light our 
young captain has thrown on the involved history of Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania at the beginning of the seventeenth century.’ His contribution to 
contemporary knowledge of Tartary, and to a lesser degree of Turkey, re- 
mains to be studied. Let us take up our investigation with the arrival of 
John Smith at Nalbrits, a castle lost in the wilderness called, for lack of a 
better name, Tartary.* 

Briefly put, John Smith arrived in Tartary in chains, even as he was to 
arrive in Virginia four years later a prisoner. He was stripped, shackled, 
dressed as a slave, and put to work. Yet within a few months he found an 
opportunity to beat out the brains of his tyrannical master and escape. In 
short, he knew how to survive, and how to win out in the end. He adopted 
this experience, this knowledge gained in Tartary, as his motto: “Vincere 
est vivere,”* To win is to live. Tartary hardened him for action in Virginia. 

His life as a slave, however, gave him only a limited view of his sur- 
roundings. Therefore when he came to write his story for Sir Robert Cotton," 
he rounded it out with information culled from material available in Lon- 
don." The result is a vivid picture, highlighted by John Smith’s personal 
experiences, and here and there phrased in words of his own importation. 


7Laura Polanyi Striker, “The yy Historian, Lewis L. f, on John Smith's True 
ist 


Travels,” The Virginia Magazine of | and Biography, LXVI (1958), 22-43, contains all 

inent bibliographical material the footnotes. 

®Smith, Works, pp. 854-855. The material under analysis comprises the last two paragraphs 
of Chapter XII and all of Chapters XIII to XVI inclusive, pp. 855-865. As for the anomaly of 
spelling the region Tartary but the people Tatars, I have no excuse but that Tatary looks strange 
and Tartars is incorrect. There is a vague parallel in our English Switzerland, which is inhabited 
by Swiss, not by Switzers 

The name Tatar, of Mongolian origin, appears to mean “stutterer” (Max Vasmer, Russisches 
etymologisches Worterbuch [Heidelberg, 1950-1958], Il, 81). It was applied to a number of 
Turkic peoples, inextricably mixed up with Mongols, in the great thirteenthcentury invasion of 
eastern Europe. Smith's Tartaria, Englished as Tartary, was merely the common pseudo-Latin 
name of the time. 

9A ar Spanish proverb of John Smith's day went: “Viva quien vence!” “Long live 
wholever] wins!” (See Francisco Rodriguez Marin’s edition of Don Quijote, Parte . 
Capitulo XX, Vol. VI [Madrid, 1913], p. 42.) It is quite possible that John Smith picked up the 
phrase in the Netherlands, or later in Spain, and ified it for his own purposes. 

10Smith, Works, p. 808. 

Smith, Works, p. 865. See the passage containing a promise, never fulfilled, to relate “many 
other most strange and wonderful things ...as I have briefly gathered from such authors as have 
lived there.” 
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To begin with, Smith’s master the Tymor caused his Drub-man to strip 
Smith naked, “and shave his head and beard so bare as his hand.”” 

The Tymor was the “Bashaw’” in charge of a timar, or horse-and/or-cattle- 
raising estate." The Drub-man was the Tymor’s slave driver. John Smith 
was apparently the first to use the word in a book in English, though within 
a few years the verb to drub became common. To drub is derived from the 
Arabic verb daraba (all three vowels roughly as in “but”, meaning “to beat, 
to bastinado.” Our occasional modern English word “drubbing” comes 
from it."* 

When the drubman had finished with him, Smith says that a coat was 
put on him “made of Ulgries hair, guarded about with a peece of undrest 
skinne.” (The word Ulgries has stuck in the craw of many a scholar since 
John Smith originally wrote it, but as will be seen below the explanation — 
or rather identification of the source — is by no means a hopeless matter.) 
Thereupon Smith became part of a group of Christian slaves and Forsados 
who were “no more regarded than a beast.” Forsado, like drubman, was 
a handy word imported by John Smith into his native language. It came 
from the Spanish forzado, “forced laborer.” COED, s.v.) 

So much for the two paragraphs from Chapter XII of John Smith’s True 
Travels. With Chapter XIII he begins his account of The Turkes diet; 
the Slaves diet; the attire of the Tartars; and manner of Warres and Re- 
ligions, &c. 

This account is compiled from various sources, as was so much of what 
John Smith published, but it is typical in style. For this reason, and because 
a comparison of one part of the Smith version with the original will serve 
as a general example of his manner of borrowing, two texts are set in parallel 
columns below. The first ten lines of Chapter XIII, pp. 855-856, are on the 
left, and on the right we have his source, The Travels of Foure English 
Men and a Preacher into Africa, Asia, Troy, Bythinia, Thracia, and to the 

12Smith, Works, p. 855. 

13Barbour, “Smith’s Route,” W. & M. Quart., 3rd ser., XIV, 361. In amplification of what is 
said there, I want to add that Professor Tibor Halasi-Kun, of Columbia University, New York 
City, has been kind enough to clarify the confusion about the name pasha, which is due to the 
carelessness with which it has been used in English. The title pasha, derived from the Persian 
padishah, was an eminent one and applied to dignitaries only. At the same time the Turks had 
a word, usually Englished as Bashaw, which was derived from the Turkish bas, meaning “head.” 
This word was widely used for “Captain” or “boss,” etc., and was the lowly “title” ant by and 
for the T (more properly, the timariot). 

14See e Oxford English Dictionary (Oxford, 1933), hereafter referred to as OED under 
drub and drubman. OED mentions phonetic difficulties in the derivation from Arabic daraba, but 
overlooks the fact that John Smith, who is credited with the first use of any form of the word, 


heard it in Turkey or Tartary, where durb (modern Turkish darbe) was the unquestioned pro- 
nunciation for the derivative noun meaning a “drubbing.” 
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Black Sea: . . . with a Preface to the Reader by Theophilus Lavender (Lon- 
don, 1612), p. 55, “A Letter Written from Aleppo in Syria Comagena . . .” 
by Guilielmus Biddulphus “to a friend.” 


Smith's Text 
The Tymor and 
his friends 
fed upon Pillaw, 
which is boiled 


Rice and Garnances, 


with little bits 


of mutton or Buckones 


(which is rosted 
peeces of Horse, 
Bull, Ulgrie, or 
any beasts). 
Samboyses and 


Muselbits are 
great dainties, 
and yet but round 
pies, full of all 
sorts of flesh 

they can get 
chopped with a 
variety of herbs. 
Their best drinke 
is Coffa, 

of a grain 

they call Coava, 


boiled with water; 


and 


Sherbecke which 
is only honey 


and water: ... 


Biddulph’s Original 

The diet of the Turks is not 
very sumptuous, for the most 
common dish is Pilaw, which is 
good savorie meat made of Rice 
and small morsels of Mutton 
boiled therein, and sometimes 
rosted Buckones, (that is, 
small bits or morsels of flesh.) 
Their more costly fare is 
Sambouse and Muclebits. 
Sambouses are made of paste 
like a great round Pastie, 
with varietie of Hearbes and 
Meates therein, not minced but 
in Buckones. A Muclebite is a 
dish made of Egges and Hearbes. 
Their smaller Sambouses are 
more common, not so big as a 
man's hand, like a square Pastie, 
with minced meat therein. . . . 
Their most common drink is 
Coffa, which is a black kind of 
drink made of a kind of Pulse 
like Pease, called Coava; which 
being ground in the Mill, and 
boiled in water, they drink it 
hot as they can suffer it; which 
they find to agree very well with 
them against their crudities and 
feeding on hearbs and raw meats. 

Other compound drinks they 
have called Sherbet, made of water 
and sugar, or honey, with snow 
therein to make it coole; for 
although the Countrie bee hot, 
yet they keepe snow all the year 


long to coole their drinke. 
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Such is John Smith’s style of borrowing as well as of writing. He reduces 
the original to its essentials, and then adds from his own experience. In this 
case, he contributes garnances to the composition of pilau, and ulgries. 
Ulgries will be taken up immediately. As for garnances, this is a misprint 
for garvances,”* a logical English distortion of Spanish garbanzos, “chick- 


peas. 

Words for food and drink have been imported into languages since man 
first went traveling. It is therefore not surprising that Captain John Smith, 
soldier of fortune mixed with knight-errant, should have picked up many 
such words to spice his books like bits of ginger in a tart. To his Persian- 
Turkish pilau he adds Spanish garbanzos. Cubes of grilled or boiled meat 
he calls Buckones,” after Biddulph, and Biddulph supplies him with names 
for a “pasty of hashed meats” (Samboyses) and a “great dainty,” somewhat 
puzzlingly called Muselbits."® But to these three names taken from Biddulph, 
John Smith again adds a detail from his own knowledge: the four-times 
repeated name of an animal, Ulgries. 

John Smith uses the word ulgries with conviction. So far as careful in- 
vestigation has shown, he did not pick it out of some other author whose 
works he used to refresh his memory nearly thirty years after his adventures. 
CWe must not forget that John Smith was a slave, not a newspaper reporter 
with a pencil and a notebook or tape-recorder.) Vividly, he writes of “a coat 


15For a further discussion of John Smith’s borrowings, see Bradford Smith, Captain John Smith: 
His Life & Legend (Philadelphia, 1953), p. 67. 

16QED records garvances in Richard Cocks’s Diary wy (1615-1622), but that MS can 
hardly have been available for John Smith's inspection. Cocks left Japan the end of 1623, and 
died on the way back to England. Though John Smith's friend and patron, Samue] Purchas, had 
assembled a number of communications from Cocks before his own death in 1626, it seems far 
more plausible that John Smith should have picked up the word for so common an article of 
Spanish diet from Spanish itself, rather than om so questionable a source as an English factor 
resident in Japan. 

Ph ngs is obviously derived from the Italian word boccone, “a mouthful.” See any Italian 
iona 

IBOED gives Sambouse, a pasty of hashed meats, from the Persian sanbisah, whence the 
identical Arabic word. (Arabic and Persian are the mutually borrowing literary languages to which 
Turkish and Tatar are most indebted for vocabulary.) 

19] have been unable so far to find any “ready-made” creo or precise source for this word. 
Biddulph’s spelling Muclebite would be hopelessly lexing if John Smith had not seen fit to 
change it to Muselbits (conceivably on the basis of whet he himself heard). With this spelling, 
there would seem to be little doubt that it is somehow derived from the Turkish word meze (pro- 
nounced roughly like the first two syllables in “mezzanine”), meaning “taste,” but also used in 
the sense of “hors-d’oeuvre.” The presence of words derived from Turkish meze in Serbian, 
Bulgarian, and Rumanian bear witness to the extent of its use, and their meanings—varying from 
“appetizer” to “dessert”—offer a parallel to Smith’s Muselbits. Even more pertinently, Karl 
Lokotsch mentions that “Seb[astian]. Beck has translated ‘colloquial Turkish’ mezelik very a 
priately as A itshappen [‘appetite-bits’].” (Dr. Karl Lokotsch, Etymologisches Wérterbuch der 
europaischen Worter orientalischen Ursprungs (Heidelberg, 1927], p. 116, s.v. Pers. mdzi.) My 
conclusion, in which Professor Tibor Halasi-Kun of Columbia University, New York City, concurs, 
is that we have in meze the correct core of Smith's Muselbits, even if the exact process of “im- 
portation” into English is not yet established. 
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made of Ulgries haire” and “rosted peeces of Horse, Bull, Ulgrie” on one 
page, of “infinite troopes of blacke sheepe, Cattell and Ulgries” on the next, 
and on the third of “glittering white Carts drawen with Camels, Deere, 
Buls, and Ulgries.” Ulgries were animals John Smith had never seen before. 
They were at least partly domesticated, and very common. Clearly, they 
were not any of the animals named along with them. What, then, were 
they? 

Some years back, the guess was hazarded that ulgries were wild goats 
(Turkish alak), but the first scholarly stab at identifying them seems to have 
been as recent as the early 1950's, when Owen Lattimore wrote that he 
considered them “as probably elk (Old Norse Elgr).”” To the present 
writer, both these suggestions are unsatisfactory. Alak is not easily distorted 
into ulgrie, and the appearance of an Old Norse word as the name for a 
common animal in Tartary in 1602 would constitute a rather remarkable 
linguistic phenomenon. Old Norse had been virtually extinct (except in 
Iceland) since the thirteenth century, and the Russian “nephew” of Old 
Norse elgr is los’, philologically connected through the hypothetical form 
ols-.* Such niceties would have been as “all Greek” to John Smith as they 
are to the average reader today. Ulgrie must have been what John Smith 
heard — more or less — and that means that its source must be found in one 
of the languages spoken in Tartary in 1602. 

The present writer must admit that he toyed with the possibility of ulgrie 
being derived from some word for camel, since that animal fits the picture 
well, in many respects.” Nevertheless, two serious difficulties presented 
themselves: a. John Smith mentions camels, and certainly must have known 
what a dromedary was, since the name had been known in England since 
the fourteenth century; b. the common names for camel in suitable lan- 
guages cannot be distorted into ulgrie without assuming extraordinarily bad 
hearing on John Smith’s part. 

We know, however, that John Smith's hearing was generally good — 
witness garnances/garvances. Furthermore, his powers of observation were 


Bradford Smith, Captain John Smith, p. 357. 

21Vasmer, Russisches etymologisches Wdrterbuch, II, 61. 

22This possibility has also been suggested by Professor W. Dubrowskyj, of Richmond, Virginia, 
a native Ukrainian, and therefore mally acquainted with the region John Smith calls Tartary. 
But, outside of the unlikelihood of John Smith’s calling a camel an ulgrie, none of the names for 
camel in half a dozen languages spoken at the time in that region lend themselves. These are: 
Russian, Turkish, Tatar, Greek, Chavet and Ossete, and Arabic—the last mentioned being 
added only because of extensive borrowings from it. Of course, as even beginners in Arabic know, 
the names for camel in that language are legion, and I have not attempted to dig them all out of 
the dictionaries. Nor have I investigated the endless possibilities of circumlocutions for camel in 
other languages. This is because I am convinced that he word John Smith heard must have been 
4 common word, and the common words in the languages mentioned do not fill the bill. 
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at least equally trained — witness his estimate of the dimensions of the 
Strait of Kerch, on his way to Tartary. We must reason, therefore, that the 
animal was new to him, as already suggested, and that its name in some 
language spoken in Tartary must have corresponded basically with the sound 
he transcribed as ulgrie. These conditions are met, in my opinion, by uglze 
or argali, the Tatar words for male and female “wild Asiatic sheep.” The 
bases for this opinion are four. 

First, as to the appearance of these animals. The argali-sheep (so known 
in English today) are the largest of all living sheep, and grow to four feet 
in height.” They, as well as the so-called Marco Polo sheep, are distin- 
guished by huge and heavy horns. To be sure, their habitat is Asia — the 
Altai Mountains, Siberia, and Tibet. But a crossing of these sheep with 
more domesticated breeds is not unknown. Inherited characteristics would 
distinguish argali-sired sheep from ordinary “black sheep” as known to John 
Smith, and the name loosely applied to the hybrid breed would in this 
manner have reached his ears. The presence of this type of sheep is attested 
in Tartary for the mid-thirteenth century by William Rubrouck or Rubru- 
quis, under the name Artak.™ 

Second, as to their frequency in Tartary. In the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, according to Russian scholars, the chief wealth of the Tatars was 
in horses, camels, and all kinds of horned cattle.” (Horned cattle in Russian, 
as any Russian dictionary will show, includes any four-footed beast with 
horns that is sufficiently tamed to be put to economic or agricultural profit. 
We must not have Thomas Gray's “lowing herd” in mind when we think 
of the horned cattle of the nomadic Tatars.) Wild or semi-wild sheep were 
very common among Tatar and Mongolian hordes since the dawn of their 
civilization. Drawings of them have been found in early kurgans in the 
Altai region. No one would have confounded these animals with the flocks 


of Lincolnshire.” 
Third, as to their name. The word argali is Mongolian. It appears in 
several forms, including the Turkic forms argar or arkar found in Old Turk- 


23R. Lydekker, Wild Oxen, Sheep, & Goats of All Lands (London, 1898), p. 175. (See in 
general pp. 174-202.) 

24Richard Hakluyt, The Principal Navigations Voyages Traffiques & Discoveries of the English 
Nation (Glasgow 1903-1905), I, 242. e possibility of argali crossbreeding was suggested by 
Professor Karl Heinrich Menges, of Columbia University, New York City, who has run across 
them during his travels in Russia and Mongolia. The ibility of loose application of the name 
has been confirmed by Koudaibergén Kodjomeerdiew, Giavic Division, New York Public Library, 
a Kirghiz Tatar. 

2See especially G. Peretyatkovich, Povolzh’e v XV i XVI vekakh (Moscow, 1877), p 
{In Russian. ] 

26See illustrations and text, L. P. Potapov, Ocherki po istorii altaitsev (Moscow/Leningrad, 


1953), pp. 70-71. [In Russian.] 
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ish and Kirghiz, both related to the Kipchak language spoken widely in 
Tartary in John Smith's time. Today, at least, these forms are generally 
applied to the female, while the male of the same animal (larger in size) 
is known as uglze or quldzha (with variant forms, too), depending on the 
dialect or language. So loosely were these names used, in any case, that the 
form argali has been applied even to a red stag of similar build.” 

In all these considerations, we must of course remember that such lan- 
guages as Tatar and Mongolian sound harsh, shall we say, or indistinct or 
guttural to English ears.” (English, by the way, is called “the language 
of horses” in an old Spanish saw, though the Tatars of the writer's acquaint- 
ance have been too polite to say anything of that nature.) The simple 
Turkish word chakal, for example, was written “sholcave” (in 1569) before 
it became “jackal” in 1603, in English. (The detail that the word is of 
Persian origin is beside the point.) Considering what happened to chakal, 
however, it is not difficult to see that a normal, correct Tatar pronounciation 
of either argali or uglze could well have sounded like ulgrie to John Smith.” 

Lastly, as to the use of the name in the specific region where John Smith 
was captive. In 1602 the nomad Tatars were still swarming over the so- 
called Dikoye Polye (Russian for wild country, wilderness) in carefree 
confusion. Historical maps show Nogai Tatars and Kalmuck Mongolians, 
principally, with Circassians of completely distinct speech farther south, 
toward the Caucasus Mountains.” We have already quoted the Kalmuck 
form argali. It only remains to say that the modern Kazan-Tatar form of 


27G. J. Ramstedt, Kalmiickisches Worterbuch (Helsinki, 1935), p. 13 for argali and p. 447 for 
uglze. (I have not attempted to reproduce the special phonetic symbols used. Turkologists will not 
need them, ordinary type-fonts do not have them, and non-specialists will not understand them.) 
See also V. V. Radlov, Opyt Slovarya Tyurkskikh Narechii (St. Petersburg, 1893-1911) and Max 
Vasmer, Russisches et gisches Worterbuch (Heidelberg, 1950-1958). The item on the appli- 
cation of the name argali to a red stag appears in Radlov, Vol. 1, column 289, which also defines 
the male argali as arkar quidzha. Professor Menges agrees that the derivation of ulgrie from some 
form of argali or uglze is linguistically sound. Mr. Kodjomeerdiew, whose first-hand knowledge 
of a Tatar Lageege and of the general region has been particularly helpful, also supports the item 
in Radlov’s Turkic dictionary, as above. Using the Kirghiz form ane he suggested that the 
female was perhaps more likely Smith's ulgrie. Without concrete evidence, however, I should 
hesitate to be so specific. The broad identification of the animal and of the linguistic source seems 
to me to be all that is necessary. 

My ] impression (from lending a completely ununderstanding ear to conversations in 
two Tarkic languages) is supported “in print” by Edward Daniel Clarke's Travels in Various 
Countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa, Part the First (Philadelphia, 1811), p. 194: the Kalmucks’ 
“language [is) harsh and guttural.” 

2Such metathesis, or transposition of letters in a word, is not uncommon. The crocodile was 
long known as a cocodrill, Queen Elizabeth I wrote shirlest for shrillest, and in our own day the 
all-but-extinct cavalry branch of the army is often called the calvary. Cf. John Smith's own 
man from darbe or an earlier form of the same (footnote 14 above). 

WAtslas Istorii SSSR, K. V. Bazilyevich, I. A. Golubtsov, and M. A. Zinov’yev, eds., Part I 
(Moscow, 1950), Plate 22, “The Russian State in the Seventeenth Century” (basically as of 
1619). [In Russian.] 
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the same word is recognizably related* and that even the Russians have been 
known to use the word, loosely, for big sheep.* Finally, we may add that 
the French engineer, Guillaume Le Vasseur, sieur de Beauplan, also ran 
across an unknown animal in more or less the same region, half a century 
after John Smith. This animal, which he calls Sounaky, seems to have been 
a kind of goat, but it was enough different from the goats of his native 
Normandy for him to have ignored the family tie. The same has patently 
been the case with John Smith, the flocks of Lincolnshire, and the argali- 
sheep of Tartary.® 

I have gone into some detail here not only because John Smith was to 
introduce many Indian words into English, but also because the method 
involved in tracking down the source of ulgries may be of interest. Though 
possums and raccoons later became part of the English language, Pansarow- 
mana (succotash) did not. That John Smith’s ulgries did not become stand- 
ard English for argali is no fault of his. Ulgrie buckones were not destined 
to be as popular in England as coffee or tea. 

Coffee, incidentally, was a new and not entirely agreeable drink to the 
English palate of 1602. (Tea became more immediately popular, though 
not for another fifty years or so.) John Smith reports on coffee, but does 
not seem to have drunk it, though it is possible that the “kinde Ladie” 
Charatza Trabigzanda gave him a sip or two in Istanbul. A hint that coffee 
was unfamiliar to him is given by the fact that he confuses ground coffee 
with the grain used in making the bread given slave-laborers. This was 
probably buckwheat, as yet but little known in England, which was nearly 
as dark as coffee when cooked. Buckwheat he knew (see below, where the 
word Cassa is discussed), and he properly contrasts this “blacke wheat” with 
Cuskus, which he likened to African millet, known as “Millya in Biscay” 
(Spanish mijo, but milho — pronounced meel-yo — in Galicia on the shores 
of the Bay of Biscay).™ 

31Russko-tatarskii Slovar’, M. Korbangaliev and M. Gimadiev, eds. (Kazan, 1941), s.v. argali. 
{Russian and Kazan Tatar.] 

$2Vladimir Dal’, Tolkovyi Slovar’ Zhivogo Velikorusskago Yazyka (Paris reprint of 1954), s.v. 
“eT am indebted to Professor Dubrowskyj (see footnote 22) for insisting that I consult the 
Description de l'Ukraine by Guillaume Le Vasseur, sieur de Beauplan, first published in Rouen in 
1651, and reprinted as recently as 1861 in Paris. Though there appear to be few copies of the 
French original in this country, and none have been available to me at the time of writing, I have 
been able to consult the English (1744) and Russian (1832) complete translations. Since these 
are identical, with trifling exceptions, I can confidently say that there is nothing pertinent in 
Beauplan other than the story related in the text, though the book makes amusing and interesting 
enh Works, p. 856. Cuscus was known in England from John Pory’s translation of John 


Leo Africanus’ Descrizione dell’ Affrica, published in 1600 and reprinted in great part, with some 
alterations, in Samuel Purchas’ Hakluytus Posthumus or Purchas His Pilgrimes in 1625, which 
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Other names for things John Smith first encountered in Tartary are 
Hordia (page 856), Murse and Stroggs (page 857), Cossmos (page 858), 
and Cassa and Ulusi (page 860). 

Hordia vied with horde and other spellings for at least two hundred 
years, until the modern spelling became fixed in the eighteenth century. 
John Smith's spelling is obviously inspired by that in Anthony Jenkinson’s 
famous letter describing Russian customs and such things,” for Smith's 
account is patently a condensation of Jenkinson’s. If John Smith had relied 
on what he heard in Tartary, he would not have begun the word with an 
“h,” since the Tatar, Russian, and Turkish words are merely orda or ordu.™ 

Murse reflects the same source, and for similar reasons is thus spelled. 
Mirza is the correct phonetic form, and the one customarily used today. 

John Smith's Stroggs have given some scholars needless concern.” The 
word is good Russian® and has precisely the meaning given it by John 
Smith, “great boats used upon the river Volga.” It is to be found here and 
there in earlier accounts, spelled stroog. Especially noteworthy in this pas- 
sage is the clear, brief picture John Smith gives of the region near his 
“Nalbrits” at the time when the Muscovite Tsar Boris Godunov, better 
known on the operatic than the historical stage, was strengthening his con- 
trol of the Volga.” 


In talking of Cossmos John Smith is bowing to the “accepted” spelling of 
the time. He refers to koumis, more accurately kumys, which was (and is) 
mare’s milk, lightly fermented. Some error in transcription led to the inser- 


tion of a superfluous “s.”” 


John Smith next refers to Cassa, which he calls “meat” in accordance with 
the usage of the day — i.e., food in general, in contrast to drink. The Rus- 


in turn was reprinted in toto in Glasgow, 1905-1907. John Smith had certainly seen Pory’s 
translation, probably in Purchas’ reprint, for he condensed several passages from it in Chapter 
XVIII of his True Travels (pp. 869-873). But his observation on cuscus is interesting, and _ 
acteristic. Pory mentions making a lump of dough out of cuscus, which is then “tempered with 
Butter and Pottage” (Purchas, V, 426). John Smith writes “Some of this broth they would 
temper with Cuskus pounded” (Works, p. 856). Significantly, the Arabic word kuskus is derived 
from the root kaskasa, meaning “to pound or bruise small.” It testifies to Smith's observation, 
since we cannot accuse him of Bed 2 Arabic roots. 

Richard Hakluyt, The Principal Navigations Voyages Traffiques & Discoveries of the English 
Nation (Glasgow, 1903-1905), II, 452f. 

%The Turko-Tatar orda, -u, seems to have reached English by way of Polish, the only “in- 
between” language to spell it with an “h.” (See any Polish dictionary, and cf. OED.) 

370wen Lattimore erroneously “identifies ...Smith’s stroggs (as Smith mistakenly calls the 
Volga boats) as the Russian ostrog for fort or outpost.” (Bradford Smith, Captain John Smith, 
» $57-) 

8Volin and Ushakov, Tolkovyi Slovar’, s.v. strug?. 

39Peretyatkovich, Povolzh’e, p. 317. 

#See OED s.v. Cosmos?. For details of Tatar life, Harold Lamb’s Genghis Khan (many edi- 
tions since 1927) still offers the most easily accessible and one of the best descriptions. 
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sian word, correctly kasha, means “gruel” or what we might call a thick 
“hot cereal.” A popular form of kasha made of buckwheat is served in our 
own times in American restaurants specializing in Russian cooking. 

Last of these local names in John Smith’s description of Tartary is Ulusi, 

“little cottages of wood,” as he puts it, “daubed over with durt and beasts 
dung, covered with sedge." This word was certainly unknown, or all but 
unknown, in England at alll time, and it is small wonder that John Smith 
gave it a restricted meaning in accordance with what he probably under- 
stood when he heard it. Rather than “little cottages,” however, the Turko- 
Tatar word ulus referred to the whole nomad camp, and even to the people 
themselves, taken as a clan, tribe, or nation.” 

The balance of the account of Tartary contained in the chapters we have 
been discussing has little that comes from John Smith’s own pen. It is skil- 
fully written, carefully condensed, but not original. The intimate touches 
he gives his synthesis, however, are sufficient to prove his personal knowledge 
of the scene. A final instance of this may be given by way of illustration. 

In his description of the Tatar arms, John Smith lists such things as 
“brest-plates, swords, semiteres, and helmets,’ which were common know]- 
edge as Tatar weapons in the England of 1600. He adds, however, that 
some of the “ordinary sort” have “an old Christian pike, or a Turks cava- 
tine.” The word cavatine was apparently Smith's own importation into 
English, since it does not seem to be found elsewhere. It is a misprint for cava- 
rine, from medieval Latin clavarina, Italian chiaverina, a sort of javelin well 
known in Italy in the sixteenth century and mentioned as a Turkish weapon 
by the great military writer Field Marshal Raimundo Montecuccoli (1609- 
1680) in his chapter on Turkish arms.* John Smith, writing at least a dozen 
years before Montecuccoli, must have picked up the word somewhere on the 
scene itself. 

These importations of Smith’s are characteristic of the English language 
in his day. Indeed, his style generally reflects the transition through which 
English was passing. It was a time of vigorous and rapid change. 

Shakespeare had been dead but thirteen years when John Smith humbly 
dedicated himself to the task given him by Sir Robert Cotton, “to fix the 

41Smith, Works, p. 860. 

42Vasmer, Worte buch. II, 182-183. 

®Smith, Works, p. 864. 

“Carlo Battisti and Giovanni Alessio, Dizionario Etimologico Italiano (Firenze, 1950-1957), 8.v- 
cavatina. The best edition of Montecuccoli seems to be that of his co’ = 9 works, ed. Giuseppe 


Grassi, second edition, Milan, 1831. On Turkish arms, see Libro III, Capo III, xiii-xiv, and 
footnotes. 
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whole course of my passages in a booke by it selfe.”* Less than forty years 
later, Shakespeare's language was already considered “a little obsolete.” 

When obsolescence set in as fast as that, we need not wonder that John 
Smith, certainly no Shakespeare, writes an English that is modern in style 
for the most part yet riddled with antiquated forms, and conversely “modern” 
in freedom of importing strange words while at times clumsily old-fashioned 
in grammar. What is perhaps most impressive is John Smith’s growth as a 
writer. Even before his Generall Historie was published in 1624, he had 
begun to read widely. But the wholesale and often hasty quotation from 
others that we find in that work gives way in his True Travels to more 
polish, more directness, despite the roughness that still characterizes the pen 
of the “plain soldier,” as he calls himself. Of this work, the chapters dedi- 
cated to Hungary, Turkey, and Tartary are the most significant. The clue 
to his association with the Virginia venture lies, well hidden, in them. 

John Smith’s survival in Tartary bred in him the resistance that helped 
save Virginia from death. His escape from slavery across the wastes of Russia 


prepared his route to the land he named New England. 


Smith, Works, 808. 


“John Dryden, Essay of Dramatic Poesy (1668), quoted in Henry Cecil Wyld’s A History of 
Modern Colloquial English (Oxford, 1936), p. 152. 
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THE HISTORIAN AND THE MARSHAL 
A Note on the Background of Sir Thomas Dale 


by Darretr B. Rurman* 


On May 12, 1611, Sir Thomas Dale, deputy governor and marshal of 
Virginia by appointment of the London Company, landed in the infant 
colony.’ Until his departure in the spring of 1616, five years later, he was 
to be the dominant figure in the settlement. To him, perhaps even to a 
greater degree than to Captain John Smith, must go the credit for impart- 
ing permanence to the colony. Yet the known facts of this man’s life 
before he reached Virginia are few, so few indeed, that invention—the 
product, seemingly, of a “calculated guess” on the part of historian Alexan- 
der Brown — has filled the gaps. 

Before the appearance in 1890 of Brown’s Genesis of the United States, 
Dale’s background was glossed over by historians. He had served in the 
Netherlands as a soldier. Presumably his service had been “worthy and 
honorable.” No more than this was known.’ Brown's sketch in Genesis 
changed the picture. Drawing upon published and unpublished letters in 
England and Holland, Brown constructed a background for Dale. He had, 
Brown wrote, entered the service of the United Netherlands with Robert 
Devereux, Earl of Essex about the year 1588. Apparently he remained in 
the Netherlands until 1595 when the States-General sent him to Scotland 
where he became one of the retinue of Prince Henry, son and heir of 
James VI of Scotland (subsequently James I of England). In 1603 Dale 
left the Prince and went back to Holland. Apparently — still according to 
Brown — Dale had much impressed Henry, for thenceforth the Prince’s 
influence was exerted in Dale’s behalf both in Holland and with the Vir- 
ginia Company of London. Indeed, Brown implies, the royal backing is 
explanation for the fact that an obscure garrison captain of Oudewater 
suddenly blossoms forth as marshal and deputy governor of Virginia.’ 


*Dr. Rutman is an instructor in history at the University of Minnesota. 

1All dates are Old Style (Julian Calendar) except that the number of the year has been changed 
in the text to make January 1 the beginning of the new year. 

2See e.g. the sketch of Dale in Leslie Stephen and Sidney Lee, eds., Dictionary of National 
Biography (London, 1885-1901), XIII, 285-286, hereinafter cited as DNB; Francis S. Drake, 
Dictionary of American Biography (Boston, 1872), p. 242; R. A. Brock, Virginia and Virginians 
(Richmond and Toledo, 1888-1889), I, 16-17; William Stith, The History of the First Dis- 
covery and Settlement of Virginia . . . (Williamsburg, 1747), p. 123; Charles Campbell, History 
of the Colony and Ancient Dominion of Virginia (Philadelphia, 1860), p. 104. 
3Alexander Brown, ed., Genesis of the United States (Boston, 1890), II, 869-874. 
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Since Brown's day, the story has remained much the same. Subsequent 
historians have deleted all of the tentative language from the tale, however. 
W. Gordon McCabe outdid himself in telling of the little Prince’s deep 
affection for the stern, yet kindly, veteran of “blood and iron” and of Dale’s 
devotion for his young master that was well-nigh romantic in its passionate 
intensity. Henry never forgot him and when, in 1610, he was named 
Prince of Wales — the very day — he asked the Dutch ambassadors on hand 
for his elevation to send back to him his trusty old servant for service in 
Virginia.* And McCabe is not alone. Lyon Gardiner Tyler, Philip Alex- 
ander Bruce, the most recent biographer of Prince Henry, even the lordly 
Dictionary of American Biography tell the same story.’ 

But how true is it? 

The evidence from which the story is drawn is easily set forth, Dale 
himself being the starting point. In 1618, after his return from Virginia, he 
petitioned the States-General of the Netherlands for payment of the salary 
accruing to him during the period of his absence. In a statement supporting 
this petition, he mentioned “having served this country about thirty years, 
first as a soldier and last as a captain.” Thus Dale’s sword was apparently 
first unsheathed in the interest of the Netherlands (then fighting a pro- 
longed war for independence from Spain) around 1588. But it is in August 
1603 that he appears in the Netherlands records for the first time, being 
commissioned by the States-General as a provisional captain of an infantry 
company upon the recommendation of the King of France. Until 1611 
and his employment by the Virginia Company he remained — according to 
the records of the States-General — a garrison captain, one of a host of 
English soldiers-of-fortune serving the Dutch. But where was he from 1588 
to 1603? Brown slides over the period prior to 1595, but places him in 
Henry's suite from that date until 1603. He offers no evidence of his being 
“sent by the [United] Provinces into Scotland,” however, only the bald 
statement. And that Dale joined Henry’s retinue is supported by inference. 


4W. Gordon McCabe, “The First University in America, 1619-1622,” Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography, XXX (1930), 137-138, hereinafter cited as VMHB. 

SLyon Gardiner Tyler, ed., Encyclopedia of Virginia Biogrephy (New York, 1915), I, 37-38; 
Philip Alexander Bruce, History of Virginia: Colonial Period, 1607-1763 (Chicago and New 
York, 1924), p. 95; Philip Alexander Bruce, The Virginia Plutarch (Chapel Hill, 1929), I, 
45-46; Elkin Calhoun Wilson, Prince Henry and English Literature (Ithaca, 1946), pp. 118-119; 
Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone, eds., Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1928- 
1936), V, 34-35, hereinafter cited as DAB. These are but samples. All use Brown’s Genesis as 
their prime source, though Wilson does so indirectly, citing Robert Hunt Land, “Henrico and Its 
College,” William and Mary Quarterly, ser. 2, XVIII (1938), 459-460, while Land draws on 
Brown. 
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In 1604, as Brown quotes it, Robert Cecil — the leading statesman in the 
government during the late Elizabethan years and the early years of James I 
— wrote to the English ambassador at the Hague in support of Dale, citing 
“the King’s gracious opinion of the merit of Captain Dale, both for having 
been a valiant and long servitor of Prince Henry's, and for having, for the 
most part, resided at his own charge.” In the negotiations between the 
Virginia Company and the States-General for the release of Dale to serve 
in America, Henry's name was freely used in Dale’s b-half. In June of 
1614, some nineteen months after the death of Prince Henry, Dale himself 
wrote from Virginia: “My glorious master is gone, that would have en- 
namelled with his favors the labours I undertake.” Finally, in supporting 
Dale’s application for back pay from the States-General in 1617-1618, 
James I wrote of Dale as a “sometime servant to the Prince Henry” and 
called to mind a promise made to “our said son” respecting Dale's pay.* 
Flaws in the story, and in the evidence presented to support it, are im- 
mediately discernible. In the surviving documents pertaining to Henry 
during the period prior to 1603 there is no mention of Dale. Dale is not 
included in extant lists of Henry’s household — though Robert Tyndall, 
the other “Virginian” commonly associated with Henry, is.’ Adam Newton, 
Henry's schoolmaster, is celebrated as Henry's closest companion, not Dale. 
(“Next his parents,” Henry “was always most loving to his schoolmaster.” )* 
Moreover, Brown, after putting Dale in the Netherlands in 1588, adds that 
he served with the Earl of Essex. Dale, himself, said nothing of Essex, and 
Brown offers no corroboration. In actual fact, Essex was not in the Nether- 
lands in 1588. He was in England, the “rising star of the Court” there. As 
a young man of eighteen (1585) he had gone to the Netherlands as a 
“novitiate in warfare” under his stepfather, the Earl of Leicester, in the first 
official intervention by England in the wars there.’ Dale could well have 
gone at this period, but under Leicester, not Essex. More important: Brown 


6See Brown, Genesis, II, 869-874; Wilson, Prince Henry, p. 141; E. B. O'Callaghan and 
Berthold Fernow, eds., Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the State of New York 
(New York, 1853-1887), I, 1ff, hereinafter cited as New York Colonial Documents; Ralph 
Hamor, A True Discourse of the Present State of Virginia [1615] (Richmond, 1957), p. 51. 

7Great Britain Historical Manuscripts Commission, Report on the Manuscripts of the Earl of 
Mar and Kellie Preserved at Alloa House, N. B. (London, 1904), pp. 39ff et passim; Thomas 
Birch, The Life of Henry Prince of Wales. . . . Compiled Chiefly from his own Papers, and other 
Manuscripts. . . . (London, 1760), pp. 427ff et passim. See also Sir Charles Cornwallis, The Life 
and Death of our late most incomparable and heroique prince, Henry, Prince of Wales (London, 
1641); W. W. Seaton, “The Early Years of Henry Frederick, Prince of Wales, and Charles, 
Duke of Albany,” Scottish Historical Review, XIII (1916), 366-367. 

8Wilson, Henry, p. 7, quoting Birch, Life of Henry. 

9DNB, XIV, 425-440; J. E. Neale, Elizabeth I (London, 1952), p. 305. 
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makes no distinction between Englishmen in English service in the Nether- 
lands and Englishmen in Dutch service. The two were quite different 
things."® It would have been impossible for Dale to “enter the service of the 
United States of the Low Countries with Essex about the year 1588.” And 
unless it can be established that Dale specifically affiliated himself with the 
Netherlands government prior to 1595 (as he actually did in 1603), it 
would have been impossible for the States-General to send him to Scotland 
in that year. 

Again, there is the question of Henry's age — a fact which Brown omits. 
Born in February 1594, the Prince was but one year old when Dale sup- 
posedly joined his retinue."' In 1603, when legend has the gruff soldier 
leaving him, Henry was a tender nine. That a lasting impression could be 
made on the youth is conceivable, certainly. Henry was, his biographers 
assure us, a remarkable child. It is, though, at least questionable. If it can 
be shown that Dale was elsewhere between 1598 and 1603, that he could 
have served Henry only between 1595 and 1598 (when Henry was four) 
it becomes even more questionable. 

Much of the story hinges on Cecil's letter of 1604 in which he remarks 
on Dale's being a “long servitor of Prince Henry's” — the only concrete 
evidence of Henry's interest in Dale prior to 1610 and the participation of 
both in the Virginia venture — and on Dale's remark on the death of “my 
glorious master.” In regard to this second, it should be noted that Dale does 
not mention Henry's name. That it was Henry that he was writing about 
is an assumption, and one which is not unimpeachable. Six months prior 
to Henry's death — in May 1612 — Robert Cecil died." Cecil was, as we 
will see, a sometime patron of Dale's. Dale himself, in 1617, acknowledged 
that it was Cecil who was “pleased” to “imbark me for the plantation in 
Virginia.”" It is as valid to assume that Cecil was “my glorious master” as 
it is to assume that Henry was. 

But far more serious than a questionable assumption is a misuse of quo- 
tation. Here is Brown's version of Cecil’s 1604 letter, and the letter itself: 


10See the pertinent sections in A. L. Rowse, The Expansion of Elizabethan England (New 
York, 1955) or any standard British military history—Sir John William Fortescue, A History 
of the British Army (New York and London, 1899-1930), 1; Eric William Sheppard, A Short 
History of the British Army (London, 1950); the early chapters of Charles H. Firth, Cromwell's 
Army (London, 1902) or C. G. Cruickshank, Elizabeth's Army (London, 1946)—for this dis- 
tunction. 

1IDNB, XXVI, 106-108; Wilson, Henry, p. 1. 

12DNB, IX, 400-404. 

13Dale to Sir Dudley Carleton, October 18, 1617, in Brown, Genesis, II, 870. 
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Brown: “March 29, 1604, Cecil wrote to the English ambassador at The Hague, to 
inform him of the King’s gracious opinion of the merit of Captain Dale, both for 
having been a valiant and long servitor of Prince Henry's, and for having, for the 
most part, resided at his own charge.” Cecil continues, “His Majesty commanded me 
to acquaint you so much, to the intent, that in the alterations and removes of places 
among the companies, where he is one, he may be respected, both for his own merit 
and his Master's (Prince Henry's) recommendation, who is persuaded of his honesty 
and sufficiency.” 


The letter: Having received this morning a letter from you . . . and being commanded 
by his Majesty, to inform you of his good disposition towards a particular person in 
the service of the States, I have thought it not amiss by this bearer (who follows the 
interest of that party) to take notice of the receipt of your letters concerning the 
public, though I mix them not with this particular. To be short, this shall only serve 
to inform you that his Majesty is pleased that you shall take notice of his gracious 
opinion of the merit of Captain Dale both for having been a valiant and long servitor, 
and having for the most part resided upon his charges. In which consideration his 
Majesty both commanded me to acquaint you with so much, to the intent, that in 
the alteration and removes of places, amongst those companies where he is one, he 
may be respected, both for his own merit and his master's recommendation, who is 
persuaded of his honesty and sufficiency."* 


So Brown's calculated guess falls. Henry is not mentioned in Cecil's 
letter. The whole story of an early relationship between Dale and Henry 
rests solely on the implications drawn from the use of Henry's name in ob- 
taining Dale’s service for the Virginia Company and in the negotiations for 
Dale’s back pay in 1617-1618. The second was a natural outgrowth of the 
first, and, as shall be shown, there is a more valid reason for Henry's name 
to be used in 1610-1611 than a remembrance of a childhood friend. 

If not a beloved companion of the young Prince Henry, who was Sir 
Thomas Dale? How is his rise to leadership in Virginia to be explained? 
We do not know the vital statistics of his birth — where? when? parents? 


14Brown, Genesis, II, 869-870; Edmund Sawyer, Memorials of Affairs of State in the Reigns 
of Queen Elizabeth and King James I. Collected (chiefly) from the Original Papers of the Right 


Honourable Sir Ralph Winwood, Kt. . . . (London, 1725), Il, 18. This is not the only such 
example to be found in Brown's works. William Strachey (in “A true repertory of the wracke 
and redemption of Sir Thomas Gates . . .,” Samuel Purchas, Hakluytus Posthumus, or Purchas 


His Pilgrimes. . . . (Glasgow, 1905-1906], XIX, 54) describes how, during the abandonment of 
Jamestown, Gates guarded the settlement from those Old Planters who wanted to burn it with 
“his own company.” Brown (The First Republic in America [Boston, 1898], p. 127) adds, in 
quotation marks, “which he had brought from the Netherlands, under the command of his 
Lieutenant, Capt. George Yeardley.” That Gates brought his Netherlands company to the colony 
is an impossibility. (See Great Britain Historical Manuscripts Commission, Report on the Manu- 
scripts of the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry . . . Preserved at Montague House, Whitehall 
[London, 1899-1926], I, 83 et passim, hereinafter cited as Buccleuch and Queensberry Manw 
scripts. ) 
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England then and now is filled with Dales, and to unscramble them and 
find Sir Thomas’ line seems impossible. Brown selected William Dale, a 
London grocer, as a possible relation. But there are other possibilities. 
Dale was knighted as Sir Thomas Dale of Surrey and might easily have 
been related to a Matthew Dale of that county."® Robert Cecil was, to an 
extent, his patron, and Dale might have been related to a William Dale 
who was a tenant on the estate of the Cecils.” He served in Ireland, and 
there are Irish Dales;"* he was, for a time, in France, and might well have 
been related to Valentine Dale who served England at the French court." 
But all such connections are mere conjecture. 

Dale himself tells us as much as we know of his early life. Sometime 
around 1588 he went to the Netherlands as a common soldier. He was not 
born a “gentleman,” then, for “soldiers” were not gentlemen.” Likely as 
not he was of the English yeomanry and was impressed or volunteered from 
his father’s farm to serve in Leicester's expedition to the Low Countries. He 
was able, though, and ambitious. And England's society, particularly its 
military society, was fluid. Somehow, somewhere, he was elevated to a 
captaincy. With the office went a sword, velvet smallclothes and the status 
of gentleman. And it is as such that he first appears in the historical record 
—a man like George Yeardley, another soldier who rose to govern Virginia 
during these early years, described by a friend as having “beside a great deal 
of worth, only his sword to rely on.” 

From the wars in the Low Countries to the wars in Ireland: “Captain 
Dale” first appears in a letter from a Captain Dautrey in Ireland to Robert 
Cecil. An expedition to Brittany is in the offing, and Dautrey asks to be 
allowed to raise a regiment of Irish soldiers under English officers for 


15Brown, Genesis, I], 874. Not as a possible father, though, for William Dale married in 1583. 
(Joseph Foster, ed., London Marriage Licenses 1521-1869 (London, 1887], p. 371.) 

16Great Britain Historical Manuscripts Commission, Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Most 
Hon. The Marquis of Salisbury . . . preserved at Hatfield House . . . (London, 1883-1930), 
XVII, 405-406, hereinafter cited as Salisbury Manuscripts. 

17Salisbury Manuscripts, XVII, 275. 

18A Sir Thomas Dale was Lord Chief Justice of Ireland in 1365. N. I. Bowditch, Suffolk 
Surnames (London, 1861), p. 232. 

19DNB, XIII, 387-388. The only Dale family genealogy seems to be that of the Dales of 
Dalton and Tunstall (The Ancestor, V [1903], 92-93) but this does not have a Thomas that 
fits. That of the Throckmorton family—Dale married Elizabeth Throckmorton in 1611—has no 
tracing for Dale (C. Wickliffe Throckmorton, A Genealogical and Historical Account of the 
Throckmorton Family (Richmond, 1930], passim.) 

2Dale himself contrasts “soldier” and “captain” (New York Colonial Documents, I, 17-18). 
The equating of “soldier” and what we today refer to as the “ranks” or “enlisted men” in op- 
position to “officers” was common. 

21John Pory, quoted in Bruce, Virginia Plutarch, I, 57-59. 
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service. Dale is one of nineteen captains listed as possible officers.“ Nothing 
came of the plan, and Dale seems to have moved on to France where he 
made the acquaintance of Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton. This 
was in 1598,” and from this point on, Dale’s career can be followed with 
few breaks. If Dale served in Prince Henry's retinue, it could only have 
been between the time of Henry's birth (1594) and 1598. Such service is 
possible. We do not know definitely where Dale was between his appear- 
ances in Ireland and in France. But could he have so impressed the infant 
prince between birth and four years of age —as the Henry-Dale legend 
would have us believe? 

In 1598-1599, the Earl of Essex, making his last bid for power, gathered 
the cream of English soldiery, over 17,000 men, to go against the Irish 
rebels. Dale, in France, hurried to join him, leaving the course of his 
journey impressed on the historical record. In February 1599 he was in 
Dieppe delivering a message from Essex to the governor there. In April he 
was in England recruiting for the army in Ireland. At least one recruit was 
found in Bridewell prison. In August he was in Ireland commanding a 
garrison company of one hundred fifty men.™* Interestingly enough, the 
officer role of Essex’s army included, besides Dale, Sir Thomas Gates, Sir 
Thomas West (subsequently Lord De La Warr) and Southampton, all 
names closely associated with the Virginia Company. 

The fate of the Irish expedition is well known. Essex procrastinated, 
opportunity was lost, disaster loomed; eventually the Earl turned from 
campaigning to plotting. The comic opera uprising of 1601 ensued, with 
the execution of Essex by Elizabeth, so famed in melodrama, the natural 
result. Dale’s part in the affair is obscure, but he possibly journeyed back 
to England with Essex, then turned against him. One letter is extant, from 
“M. Dale” to Sir Robert Cecil: “I have this last night committed to close 
prison in the Marshalsea one Thomas Tompkins taken in Southward, who 
many years last past hath been a page to the Earl of Essex, and was in Essex 
house the Saturday, Sunday, and Monday last [the days of the uprising].”” 

2Letter of July 21, 1594, Salisbury Manuscripts, IV, 566-567. 

2Southampton to Sir Raphe Winwood, June 2 [1608], Buccleuch and Queensberry Manu- 
scripts, I, 73, recounts the meeting of Dale and Southampton, though it does not date it. The 
meeting was in Paris, though, and Southampton’s only trip there was in 1598 CDNB, LXIII, 
ead te Castes, Governor of Dieppe, to Essex, February 10, 1598 [1599]; Dale to Cecil, 
April 2, 1599; “A list of foot and horse appointed to go into the field . . . the 28th of August, 


’99”; all in Salisbury Manuscripts, IX, 51, 127, 330. See also ibid., VIII, 539-540, IX, 113, 146. 
Letter of February 14, 1600 [1601], Salisbury Manuscripts, XI, 50. 
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Dale did not escape unscathed from the Essex plot. For some reason he 
lost his command. He was also involved in a duel and, as a result, a warrant 
was issued for his arrest. Both problems he took to Cecil, asking him to 
quash the warrant and find him “employment in the wars.” He had no 
desire, he wrote in 1601, to return to his old position in France, despite the 
fact that he was well paid there. But if Cecil would not accept his services, 
he would “be constrained to return to his old master” there.” The “old 
master” was the French King (Henry IV, an ally of England against Spain), 
but whether Dale returned to his service is unknown. Dale was, though, 
still looking for a command in April 1603 when he wrote Cecil again. King 
Henry had been helping him, he commented, writing Elizabeth shortly 
before her death in his behalf and instructing his ambassador to intercede for 
Dale with the new King, James I. Henry had, in addition, given him letters 
to the States-General of the Netherlands promising to raise a company for 
service there if they would give command of it to him. But, he went on, he 
had been given to understand that the States “are not as yet resolved to raise 
any new companies.” His only hope, therefore, was Cecil. Sir Francis 
Vere, commanding the English troops in the Low Countries, was willing to 
give him a command if Cecil would approve. Would Cecil write in his be- 
half?” But Cecil’s intervention was not needed. Four months later, the 
command of an English company in Dutch service having fallen vacant, 
Dale was given a provisional captaincy — on the French King’s recommen- 
dation — and stationed in the Dutch town of Terthol.* In 1606 he is found 
in Oudewater, a small city in South Holland, with Sir Thomas Gates as a 
companion-in-arms.” Nothing more is known of his Dutch service. Pre- 
sumably, as in garrisons everywhere, it was dull in the periods between 
battle and bloody between periods of dullness. Presumably, too, it was well 
suited to Dale’s soldier temperament. 

Scant as the record is concerning Dale's background, this much is certain: 
He had risen from “soldier” to “captain” by his own ability and with the aid 
of friends he had made; and he would rise higher the same way — knight- 
hood in 1606, leadership in Virginia in 1611. The friends were powerful 
indeed. Cecil, principal secretary to King James and a proponent of col- 
onization, wrote in 1604 to alert Raphe Winwood, the English agent in the 

26 April 26, 1601, Salisbury Manuscripts, 181. 
27April 1, [1603], Salisbury Manuscripts, XV, 24. 


28New York Colonial Documents, I, 1; Buccleuch and Queensberry Manuscripts, I, 40. 
29New York Colonial Documents, I, 2. 
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Low Countries, to look after Dale, and he wrote in the King’s name.” The 
Earl of Southampton, an investor in the Virginia Company and its future 
treasurer, wrote Winwood on one occasion to thank him for his kindness to 
Dale, on another to ask him to recommend Dale for advancement."' Later, 
in 1608, when a fellow officer accused Dale of defrauding him, Southamp- 
ton wrote in his defense.** Sir Thomas Gates, a companion both in Ireland 
and in the Netherlands, was one of the grantees in the original Virginia 
Company charter. Sir Francis Vere had been amenable to giving Dale a 
command in 1603. Dale’s engagement and eventual marriage into his family 
inevitably increased his amiability.* The marriage also put Dale into con- 
tact with the influential Throckmorton clan which, among many things, 
had an interest in the Virginia Company.” 

While Dale was building his name and reputation as a soldier, England 
drifted into colonization. Jamestown was founded in 1607, but disease, 
famine, the Indians, and a government by egalitarian council — marked by 
schism and dissension — brought it close to disaster. In 1608-1609 the 
London backers of the Virginia Company embarked on a reorganization 
and resolved to replace the old form of government in the settlement with 
“one able and absolute Governor.”® In this reorganization, Dale’s friends, 
particularly Gates and Southampton, loomed large. It was only natural, 
then, that when the company sought a soldier for the post of “Marshal” in 
the new colonial government, it would turn to Dale. This it did, and negoti- 


Cecil to Winwood, March 29, 1604, Sawyer, Memorials of Affairs of State, Il, 18, quoted 
in full above. The reply (Winwood to Cecil, April 9 [1604]) is in Salisbury Manuscripts, 
XVI, 54 

SiLetters of May 2 [16057] and June 18 [1605?], Buccleuch and Queensberry Manuscripts, 
I, 55, 56. 

32Southampton to Winwood, June 2 [1608], Buccleuch and Queensberry Manuscripts, I, 73. 
The officer was Dale's lieutenant who accused him of despoiling him of his living after Dale 
arrested him and sent him to England for treasonable speeches. (Ibid., and Calendar of State 
Papers, Domestic Series . . . 1547-1625 (London, 1856-1872), VIII, 448.) 

33DAB, VII, 190-191. 

“Dale's wife, Elizabeth Throckmorton, daughter of Sir Thomas Throckmorton, was a niece 
of Vere’s younger brother’s wife (DNB, LVIII, 229-239). The brother, Horace, had an interest 
in the Virginia colony (e.g. Horace Vere to Winwood, October 7, 1610, Buccleuch and Queens- 
berry Manuscripts, I, 93). Another of the Throckmorton women—Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Nicholas Throckmorton—was Sir Walter Raleigh's wife. 

35See Brown, Genesis, Il, 1031, under Throckmorton Pedigree. 

36A True and Sincere Declaration of the Purposes and Ends of the Plantation Begun in 
Virginia (London, 1610) in Brown, Genesis, I, 342. For this reorganization see Wesley Frank 
Craven, The Southern Colonies in the Seventeenth Century, 1607-1689, volume I of Wendell 
Holmes Stephenson and E. Merton Coulter, eds., A History of the South (Baton Rouge, 1949), 
chapters III, IV; Darrett B. Rutman, “A Militant New World 1607-1640; America’s first gen- 
eration: Its martial spirit, its tradition of arms, its militia organization, its wars,” unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, University of Virginia, 1959, chapter III. 
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ations were begun sometime late in 1609 or early 1610 to secure his release 
from the States-General for service in Virginia.” 

In these negotiations, for the first time, we find Prince Henry associated 
with Dale: “The States General of the United Netherlands hereby consent 
and allow, on the recommendation of his Highness the Prince of Wales . . .;” 
“Sir Winwood [sic] Ambassador of the King of Great Britain, General Veer, 
Governor of Briel, and Conway his Lieutenant have again very urgently 
recommended, on behalf of his Highness the Prince of Wales. . . .” But 
no tale of a boyhood companionship is necessary to explain this. It is enough 
to say that Dale and his friends were part of that Greater England element 
which had been the spark behind expansion and colonization, and that, with 
old leaders gone — Essex dead, Raleigh imprisoned in the Tower — the most 
illustrious name (though not the most powerful figure) was Henry, the heir 
apparent to the throne. Now sixteen years old, he was, in one historian’s 
exuberant words, “a gallant and generous spirit, the friend of Raleigh, and 
the idol of the nation.” However popular, however precocious, though, 
he seems only a tool of those who could profit from using his name and po- 
sition rather than a prime mover. Dale himself summed up the Prince’s 
role in affairs when relating his transfer from Dutch to Virginia Company 
service: “It pleased the Lord Treasurer [Cecil, elevated from his position as 
principal secretary in 1608] . . . to imbark me for the plantation in Virginia 
and [he] used both his power and Prince Henry’s for my leave of the Lords 
of the States for five years.”” 

“I know my friends are such as I shall procure it,” Dale wrote at another 
time and in another connection.“ And it was his friends, making use of a 
royal name, not Prince Henry alone, who drew him into the Virginia ven- 
ture. Negotiations were completed in February 1611 and the Virginia 


37In February 1610, despite the fact that he was still on garrison duty with the English forces 
in the pay of the States-General, Dale was named in De La Warr’s instructions, marshal of the 
Virginia colony “at this [sic., i.e. his] coming thither” (Susan Myra Kingsbury, ed., The Records 
of the Virginia Company of London (Washington, 1906-1935], IV, 26). Opening of negotia- 
tions presumably antedates this. 

38New York Colonial Doc ts, I, 2, 3. Henry apparently approached the Dutch ambassa- 
dors on hand in mid-1610 for his elevation as Prince of Wales, then followed up with a letter 
to the States-General. The letter, often referred to in the correspondence of 1610-1611 and 
1617-1618, no longer exists. 

39Campbell, Colony and Ancient Dominion of Virginia, p. 109. For Henry's interest in col- 
onization, see Wilson, Henry. The full import of this “greater England” clique, which had its 
origins in Raleigh’s venturers and Essex’s soldiers, has been neither fully realized nor fully 
explored. 

“Dale to Sir Dudley Carleton, October 18, 1617, Brown, Genesis, II, 870. 

“Dale to Carleton, November 6, 1617, Brown, Genesis, II, 871. 
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Company publicly announced his impending departure.“ The next month 
— March —he sailed. Except for a brief reappearance in England in 
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1616-1618" and an even briefer period of service with the East India Com- 


pany in Java (which resulted in his death in July 1619), the remainder of 
Dale’s story is one familiar in Virginia history. 


42In a broadside dated January 11, 1610 [1611], Brown, Genesis, I, 445 and in circular letters 
of February 20 and 28, 1610 [1611], ibid., 463 and Virginia Colonial Records Project, Survey 
Report No. 301. 

43]t was at this time, after his return from Virginia, that Dale entered into a prolonged (and 
eventually successful) attempt to have the States-General pay his salary as captain for the 
period of his absence. Once more Dale’s influential friends came to his aid. Cecil was dead, but 
Dale had entré to court circles through Southampton and Winwood, the latter now serving as 
secretary to James I. (Noel de Caron—the Dutch ambassador to England—to the States-General, 
December 2, 1617, in New York Colonial Documents, I, 17: “He [Dale] requests my letter to 
you, High and Mighty. . . . Being solicited by the Earl of Southampton and him, I could not 
refuse to accede to his Lordship's and his own request”; Sir Henry Savile to Sir Dudley Carleton 
—England’s ambassador at The Hague succeeding Winwood—December 4, 1617, Brown, Genesis, 
II, 872, “recommending to Carleton Sir Thomas Dale, a friend of the Earl of Southampton”; 
Carleton to Southampton, February 12, 1618, ibid., 873: “I can assure your Lordship he [Dale] 
was not a little assisted by those recommendations wherewith he came accompanied.”) It is note- 
worthy too, that Southampton was an executor of Dale’s will. (New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register, XLVII [1893], 403.) Once more, too, Henry’s name was freely used. 
James I's letter to Carleton of November 11, 1617 (Brown, Genesis, Il, 871; Philip Yorke, 
Second Earl of Hardwicke, ed., Letters from and to Sir Dudley Carleton, Knt. during his em- 
bassy in Holland. . . . [London, 1775], p. 202) is most frequently cited: “Sir Thomas Dale 
sometime servant to the Prince Henry our son deceased, having a company in the Low Countrys, 
was by him commanded to attend the plantacion of Virginia, and that he might be at liberty to 
do so, at the request of our said son, the States-General gave him leave to be absent.” The letter 

was, however, written by Sir Thomas Lake, who was elevated to the secretaryship after the sud- 
ae death of Winwood in the midst of the negotiations. (See Dale to Carleton, November 6, 
1617, Brown, Genesis, II, 871.) Lake apparently knew nothing of the situation and merely 
repeated what the official documents of six years before indicated. It would certainly be ridiculous 
to accept at face value the statement that Henry (and not the Virginia Company) sent Dale to 
Virginia. Again, Dale himself sums up the affair. In his letter to Carleton of November 6, 1617, 
he mentions that he is obtaining the letter from James, but adds that “if it shall please you to 
give me any advice for any means else from hence [i.e., this], I know my friends are such as I 
shall procure it to second your Lordship in my behalf. . . . If it shall please your Lordship to 
favour me and my cause which is just and honest, you shall not only bind a poor gentleman unto 
you, but noble friends of mine here [in England] will give your Lordship thanks.” 

“See Boies Penrose, “Some Jacobean Links Between America and the Orient,” VMHB, XLIX 
(1941), 52ff; Brown, Genesis, II, 872-873; Yorke, Letters from and to Sir Dudley Carleton, 
Pp. 386-387. 
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TRANSPORTATION OF FELONS FROM SANDWICH 
TO VIRGINIA, 1721-1773 


by D. M. M. Suorrocxs* 


Tue idea of using the new colonies in America for the reception of crim- 
inals from England was conceived at an early date in the settlement. The 
practice is said to have been begun in 1617' under the provision of an Act 
of 1597 for the punishment of rogues and vagabonds, and later in the cen- 
tury its scope was extended by a clause in the Habeas Corpus Act, 1679. 
It was not until the eighteenth century, however, under an Act of 1718, 
that a regular and increased stream of convicts was shipped across the At- 
lantic from all parts of England. Briefly, this statute provided that persons 
convicted of felony or larceny within the benefit of clergy, or, in other 
words, crimes which were not capital at the first offence, could be trans- 
ported, as first offenders, to the American colonies for seven years. 


The general background of the history of transportation has been amply 
treated already, but understandably such studies have concentrated on pub- 
lic sources in England and persons shipped from London.’ Equally active 
at their reduced levels were the courts with criminal jurisdiction in counties 
and corporate towns each making their own private arrangements, not 
necessarily through London. The present article is based on a bundle of 
papers found among the records of one such authority, the Cinque Port of 
Sandwich in Kent.* Although few in number they have more to say about 
the whole process of transportation even to the landing in Virginia than is 
generally the case in such records® locally and for that reason this account 
is felt to be justified.® 

Although no longer a port of importance as it had been in the Middle 
Ages, Sandwich in the eighteenth century retained the privileges which it 
had obtained for former services and among these privileges was the right 

*Mr. Shorrocks, of Taunton, Somerset, England, is assistant county archivist to the Somerset 
County Council. 


1See Charles M. Andrews, The Colonial Period of American History: The Settlements (New 
Haven, 1934-1937), I, 135. 

24 Geo. I, «11. 

3See Abbot Emerson Smith, Colonists in Bondage: White Servitude and Convict Labor in 
America, 1607-1776 (Chapel Hill, 1947). 

4Deposited in the Kent Archives Office, Maidstone; reference Sa/JOb 145. 

5The Kent Quarter Sessions records, for example, contain transportation bonds from 1720, 
but these give no indication of destination within America and there are no certificates of landing. 

6The narrative is followed by an appendix giving an abstract of the contents of the documents. 
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to hold a court of criminal jurisdiction for itself and its “members” inde- 
pendent of the county at large. No records of the court's activities in the 
eighteenth century survive other than this bundle of papers involving ten 
persons transported under the 1718 Act. These ranged over almost the 
whole period possible for transportation to America, the earliest case re- 
corded being in 1721 while the final sentence was declared 52 years later 
in the year of the Boston Tea Party and for that reason probably are all the 
persons transported from Sandwich. Certainly there was no case before 
1721, for the Corporation bought a copy of the 1718 Act when the first 
two instances occurred; the number may seem small, but there were several 
limiting factors, the range of offences liable to this punishment, the re- 
stricted area of the jurisdiction, and the discretion of the court. 

With one exception the crimes which received this punishment were 
larceny, whether grand or petty, and in each case the penalty was seven 
years transportation; the exception was the only female concerned, a widow, 
who was charged with receiving for which the double statutory term of 
fourteen years was im 

After sentence had been passed, the procedure usually followed the same 
pattern, three of the Borough Justices being nominated to make the neces- 
sary arrangements for transportation. They naturally looked for the simplest 
and speediest means at their disposal, for it was in the town’s interests not 
to have to maintain for an unnecessary length of time in gaol a prisoner 
who would otherwise have been summarily dismissed with a whipping 
and a burning in the hand. It is no surprise, therefore, to find that seven 
of the nine cases involved detention of less than three months; of the two 
cases exceeding that time, the delay in the case of Richard Sutherden 
CNo. 8) was due to a hitch after a contract had been made with one captain 
within the three-month period, while the other, involving Daniel Joy 
CNo. 2), was due to technical legal difficulties.* Joy was held in gaol for 
nearly two years while the town clerk made several journeys to the Assizes 
and elsewhere; possibly there was some doubt whether he should have 
been tried at Sandwich or in another court. For the speedy disposal of its 
convicts for transportation Sandwich’s geographical position was ideal. Its 
officers were not called on to make long and expensive journeys to London 


7These were places subordinate in varying degrees to the Head Ports in the Cinque Port Con- 
federation which shared in their duties and privileges. Ramsgate, Sarre, and Walmer were the 
members of Sandwich which came under the cognizance of its court of Quarter Sessions. 

8The season of the year does not seem to have occasioned any delay; dates of contracts extend 
from the beginning of March to the end of December. 
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to make terms with merchants there. Near at hand on the Kent coast lay 
the harbours of Deal and Ramsgate which offered the double advantage of 
lying on the main shipping routes from London and also of being within 
the jurisdiction of Sandwich. There boatmen kept watch for American 
bound vessels and agreements were reached on the spot with ships’ captains. 
This was the pattern in six of the nine cases, five prisoners embarking at 
Deal and one at Ramsgate, and was possibly so in one other (No. 3) where 
the port of embarkation is not given;’ Joy, the problem case already referred 
to, was probably shipped from London as the contract in his case was made 
with London merchants; and in the remaining instance, in 1748, the 
prisoners were sent to join the county’s prisoners in the gaol at Maidstone 
and transported from Gravesend on the Thames. 

As a result of this direct negotiation with captains, it is known how 
the convicts were to be shipped and to what part of America they were 
bound, facts naturally not available when contracts were made with London 
merchants. Thus in five cases (Nos. 1, 3, 5, 6 and 8) the names of five 
ships trading between England and America are given and, more important, 
in four instances the destination is given more closely than the normal, 
vague “some of His Majesty's colonies and plantations in America.” In all 
four (Nos. 1, 3, 5 and 6) Virginia was the destination and one may pos- 
sibly presume that some at least of the remainder went there too. 

The contractors, whether merchants or sailors, were all except one from 
London. The exception, Peter Rainier, was a local man, a freeman of Sand- 
wich and the son of a freeman. The borough was usually put to little 
expense: the maintenance of the prisoner for the limited period while await- 
ing a ship, incidental expenses in going to or from the port of departure, and 
the fee paid to the contractor. This seems to have been fairly standard; 
Captain Boyd was paid £5. 5s. in 1721 and Captain Pattisson £5. in 1752. 

In return for this fee the contractor entered into a bond to ensure the 
prisoner's effective transportation and “to procure and deliver [to the town 
clerk] an authentick certificate from the governour or cheife custom house- 
officer of the place” of the landing of the prisoner. Unfortunately little 
regard seems to have been paid to this clause; doubtless the authority was 
not concerned once the prisoner was out of their hands and the captain 
would as a consequence omit to do so. Luckily two of the contractors with 
Sandwich were sufficiently conscientious to obtain and return certificates 
which have survived. One of these was a straightforward matter: Charles 


9The contract was made with a sailor and his ship is named. 
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Christian Haymian was removed from Sandwich gaol on November 2, 
1728, and shipped on the Sally under Captain John Morren to the port of 
Hampton, a fact which was certified, albeit eight months later, by Wilson 
Cary, naval officer in the lower District of James River. 


Port Hampton Virginia Ss. 

I do hereby certifie that Captain John Morren master of ye ship Sally from London 
did here land and putt on shoar Charles Christian Haymian a convict man servant 
transported here for seven years by order of y* court, of Sandwich. 

Given under my hand and 
seal this 27th day of June 1729. 
Wilson Cary. 
Naval Officer. 
[applied seal’®] 


In the other case an even longer time elapsed between the removal of 
the prisoner and the date of the certificate. Captain Boyd received Solomon 
Hougham, junior, at Deal in August 1721 and the landing certificate from 
Port Rappahannock bears a date twenty months later in April 1723. 


Port Rappahanock in Virginia 

These are to certifie yt Solomon Huffam put on board y* Prince Royale Thomas 
Boyd comander (sic) as a convict in order to be transported in to some of his majestys 
British plantations in America pursuant to an act made yn ye 4th year of y* reign 
of our sovereign Lord George was landed in this colony as appears by y* oath of y* 
said commander given under my hand this 11th day of Aprile 1723. 

Thomas Boyd comander of y* above ship made oath y* y* above mentioned Solomon 
Huffam was really & bona fide landed in this colony. 

[signed] Tho. Boyd. 

Juravit die 


Aprilis 1723 coram me 
[signed] R. Chichester Collector 


Luckily Captain Boyd sent a covering letter with this certificate which 
helps to clear up the mystery and which indicates that Hougham was not 


on board ship for the whole period. 


Sir, 
Enclosed you have a certificate for landing of Solomon Huffam transported m my 
ship Prince Royale in y* year 1721 to Virginia. I hope y* on receipt there of youl be 


10Legend, SIGILL. NA. OFF. CUST. DE. PORT. HAMPTON. The device is a thistle 
clasped in a hand and surrounded by leaves of two plants. 
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so kind as to cancel] my bond given you for his effectuall transportation. About 3 
months after sale he run away from his master one Thomas Pulleyn in Rappahanock 
River & has not been since heard of. 
I am with respect Sir your very humble 
servant 


[signed] Tho. Boyd. 
Cork 7th June 1723 


This goes by a ship to Liverpool 
[Endorsed] Mr. Jn° Hayward Town Clerk of Sandwich In Kent. 


Presumably Boyd landed his prisoner in Virginia at an unknown date 
after August 1721 but did not bother to obtain a certificate to that effect. 
On his next voyage when he heard the news of Hougham’s early escape 
he must have thought that he ought to ensure himself against possible 
enforcement of the bond in England in the unlikely event of Hougham 
returning to Sandwich. 

All the available details about the convicts transported are set out in the 
following table together with a note of the documents surviving. 
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THE DAYBOOK OF ROBERT WORMELEY CARTER 
OF SABINE HALL, 1766 


Edited by Louts Morton* 


Rosert Wormecey Carter (1734-1797) was the eldest son of Landon 
Carter of Sabine Hall' in Richmond County, Virginia, and a grandson of 
Robert “King” Carter, the chief architect of the family fortune. The Carter 
family was a distinguished and wealthy one, which for a century had been 
prominent in Virginia life. Carter's mother, Elizabeth Wormeley, came 
from a family fully as influential as his father’s. At the age of twenty-two, 
Carter married Winifred Travers Beale, daughter of one of the planters in 
Richmond County. Of the many children born of this marriage only five 
survived.? “My Wife has miscarried five times; brought a dead Child, & 
lost a fine little Boy about 18 months old,” Carter mourned on his tenth 
wedding anniversary.’ His complaint was shared by most family men of 
that day. 

At the time he was keeping the daybook, Robert Wormeley had had no 
political experience, although his political connections were excellent. On 
the Council were his first cousins Robert Carter of Nomini Hall and Ralph 
Wormeley III of Rosegill, and in the House of Burgesses his father and 
other kinsmen played a dominant role. In 1765 Carter opposed the “cursed 
Stamp Act” and on February 27, 1766, signed the Westmoreland Resolu- 
tions passed at Leedstown. His political career began with his appointment 
in 1767 to the county court as a justice of peace, an office he held con- 
tinuously for the rest of his life. Two years later he was elected to the House 
of Burgesses to represent Richmond County, together with Francis Lightfoot 
Lee. He was a member of the House from 1769 to 1776, and was active in 
his opposition to British taxation of the colonies. In 1779, 1781, and 1782 
he served in the House of Delegates. After that date he retired from public 
life to devote himself to the management of his plantations. 


*Dr. Morton is professor of history at Dartmouth College. 

1Sabine Hall on the Rappahannock was built by Landon Carter about 1730 and named in 
honor of the Roman poet, Horace. Robert Wormeley Carter did not inherit it until 1779, but 
lived there with his family at this time. 

2For an account of Robert Wormeley Carter's career, see Louis Morton, “Robert Wormeley 
Carter of Sabine Hall: Notes on the Life of a Virginia Planter,” The Journal of Southern 
History, XII (August 1946), 345-365. For the history of the Carter family in Virginia, see Louis 
Morton, Robert Carter of Nomini Hall: A Virginia Tobacco Planter of the Eighteenth Century, 
Williamsburg Restoration Historical Studies No. 2 (Princeton, 1941), Chapter I. 

SEntry of July 15, 1766, post. 
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Carter's daybook is interesting to the student of colonial history for the 
picture it presents of the daily life lof the Virginia planter. There is ample 
evidence that gambling was common among the planters and that the breed- 
ing and racing of horses occupied much of their time. But it is equally 
clear that they worked hard in the management of their plantations. Carter 
grew tobacco, corn, wheat, and other crops; raised cattle for his own use and 
for sale; fed, housed, and clothed his slaves; and rented land to tenants in 
the Shenandoah Valley. Despite this, he found time to engage in politics, 
to entertain and be entertained frequently by his fellow planters. Much of 
the time he was away from home, on business and pleasure, and the daybook 
acquires an added value from his references to the places he visited and the 
people he met. 

The daybook for 1766 is one of seventeen known to exist, although Carter 
probably kept such a journal most of his adult life.* The daybook for each 
year is entered in a separate notebook or a copy of the Virginia Almanack, 
printed each year by John Dixon and Alexander Purdie of Williamsburg. 
Replete with curious and valuable information, the Almanack had alter- 
nating blank pages which allowed the reader to make daily notations and 
memoranda. George Washington kept his diary for many years in just 
such volumes, as did Thomas Jefferson, Landon Carter, John Blair, and 
others. When in 1766 the Almanack was not published as a protest against 
the Stamp Act, Carter complained bitterly that he was “obliged to make 
this Book to supplye the place of an Allmanack.”® 

All but four of the known Carter daybooks are in the possession of the 
College of William and Mary; those for 1764 and 1765 are in the Clements 
Library; the daybook for 1774 is in the archives of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, Worcester, Massachusetts; and that for 1776 is the property 
of Mrs. Armistead Wellford of Sabine Hall, Richmond County, Virginia. 
Only eleven of the manuscripts are in an undamaged state; one lacks the 
month of January, another lacks three months, while the remaining four 
are mere fragments. 

The original manuscript of the daybook for 1766 begins with a table of 
debits and credits, one for each month of the year. These have been omitted 
as of little interest or importance. Otherwise nothing has been deleted. 
The arrangement has been altered slightly in the interests of clarity, al- 


4There are “daybooks for the following years: 1764-1766, 1768-1769, 1774, 1776-1777, 
1780-1781, 1784-1787, 1790-1792. 
5Opening entry of the daybook for 1766, post. 
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though the entries are presented in the same order as in the original. The 
original spelling has been retained, but punctuation has been added when 
required to make the meaning clear. Carter paid little attention to the rules 
of punctuation, and the manuscript is marked by indiscriminate dots and 
dashes. These have been removed when they did not affect the sense. 
Where the date of an entry is illegible, this has been indicated by a question 
mark in brackets; an ellipsis indicates that a portion of the text is missing. 
Where a word is partially obliterated it has been placed in brackets. If one 
or more words have been supplied they have been placed in brackets fol- 
lowed by a question mark. 


Tue Daysoox For 1766 


This Book intended to Contain Memorandums of all Disbursements of 
Cash for every month in the Year 1766. 

The cursed Stamp Act took place Novr 1765 which imposed a tax on 
Allmanacks which prevented their being any published. Therefore I was 
obliged to make this Book to supplye the place of an Allmanack. 


January, 1766 


1st. Mr Beverley to be charged 12/6 won last month & omitted to be 
charged in my Settlement for January. 

Mr Williamson Ball to be credited for £1..10..3. An order drawn on 
him by me payable to George Weathers the Taylor. 


Mr. John Carter to be charged 15/ for 6 Bushells of corn from Lans- 
down’ carried to Mr Hamiltons. 


Mr John Eustace to be charged £25 for my Mare Brunette sold to him 
by Mr Richard Edwards. 
Gave Moses a Black Ball for my Shoes & Boots.’ 


6A plantation belonging to Robert Wormeley Carter and sold to John Tayloe of Mount Airy 
in 1768. On the death of his father, Carter came into Possession of this and other — 
and tracts of land, amounting to approximately 50,000 acres in a dozen counties, stretching from 
Chesapeake Bay to the Shenandoah Valley. 

7Robert Beverley of Blandfield in Essex County was a grandson of the historian Robert Beverley 
and was married to Maria, sister of Robert Wormeley Carter. During the Revolution his sym- 
pathies were with England, but he committed no overt act of opposition. (Virginia Magazine 
of History and Biography, XX-XXI, passim; XXXVI, 27.) Several members of the Ball family 
living at this time bore the first name Williamson. John Carter of Sudley in Prince William 
County was a brother of Robert Wormeley. (Ibid., XXIX, 361.) Gilbert Hamilton was sheriff 
of Richmond County and was related by marriage to Carter. (Ibid., VII, 63; XV, 382.) The 
other persons mentioned are Carter's neighbors and belong to the planter class. 
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2nd. Received of Miss Lucy Carter 20/ to pay Sam! Hipkins in part of 
an Acct sent to her.® 

This day 1 transferred the Acct kept [in] my Fathers day Book to my 
Ledger. [The] Articles lent from one to the other are to be paid in things 
of the same kind. 
13th. Gave out to Simon Churchill 6 hilling hoes for Hycory Thicket.’ 
14th. Sent Mortimer his hoggs sold to him by John Carter, weight 1606 
nett Ibs. 
1sth. Went over to Hobbshole” with Lucy Carter on our way to Bev- 
erley’s; paid our ferriage 2/6 to Island Tom. 
roth. Returned from Mr Beverley's of whom I won 40/ at Cribbage 
wch the account above come to £9 ..12..6. He is to be charged in my 
February settlement. 
24th. My Father paid 6 hilling hoes, still due me 1. Sent these to Lans- 
down; also % a Bushel of Salt. 
26th. 1 this day exchanged Leadall with my Father for a sorrel Colt; gave 
£10 to boot. Have Liberty to return him if I should not like [the] Cole; 
call’d him Corporal Trim. He is five years old next May. 
28th. Settled with William the Weaver & sold him a Barrel of Corn at 
12/6 which overpaid him 3/ which he now owes me." 
31st. Went to hunting at Manokin with Coll. Tayloe & Mr Ball. Had 
no sport, but the Coll was kind enough to tell me I might have as many 
Rails out of his [field?} there as 1 would think proper to [take?] as he wanted 
much to cut [it] down; I thank’d him & shortly [intend to?] get Rails there." 

Borrowed a Curry Comb & Brush of my Father some time this month. 


February, 1766 


2nd. Sexagesima Sunday or the second Sunday before Lent. 
3rd. John Beale’ was not charged with Corn had from Lansdown, as I 


8Samuel Hipkins was a loca] planter and merchant. Lucy Carter was Robert's sister who, in 
1775, married William Colston of Hornby Manor in Richmond County. (VMHB, XXV, 281; 
Virginia Gazette [Rind], May 26, 1768.) 

%Simon Churchill was the overseer at Carter's Hickory Thicket plantation. 

10Hobbe’s Hole is the present town of Tappahannock on the Rappahannock River. 

11The employment of white artisans on the plantation is evident in this daybook and others. 
“William the Weaver” was probably William McKaway whom Carter seems to have indentured 
for £25, then sent to Mount Airy for instruction. In 1769 he produced over 6,000 yards of cloth. 

12Colonel John Tayloe (1721-1779) of Mount Airy in Richmond County was a member of 
the Council and one of the most prominent turfmen in America at this time. Manokin was one 
of his plantations. It was given to Francis Lightfoot Lee when he married one of Tayloe’s daugh- 
ters. (See footnote 42 post and VMHB, XVII, 369-375.) 

13Carter was related by marriage to the Beale family whose members are mentioned so fre- 
quently in his daybook. His wife was a daughter of Captain William Beale of Chestnut Hill. 
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chose to settle that with him when he removes out of the neighbourhood. 

Borrowed a narrow Ax of my Father which I gave out to Harry at Lans- 
down. 
4th. The weight of two hhds Tobo from Hycory Thicket inspected at 
Totuskey: 1st, 1400 [less] 120 [equals] 1280 nett; 2d, 1356, 120, 1236 
nett."* 
6th. Borrowed of my Father 1500 nails to finish my Quarter at Hycory 
Thicket. 

Buckland this day brought home my Book case. Cost £6..0..0. Also 
put up the Chimney piece of carved work, 2.10. o—in all £8 10.0. 
Also a Plan of a House 1. .1. 6—in all £9..11..6. This Plan he drew 
some time agoe.”® 

Finished unloading the Vessel that brought up my Father’s Corn. Instead 
of [80] Barrells, 2 Bushells Heath’s Skipper delivered but 75 bls %; also he 
fell short 3 pecks wheat out of 11% bushells Which came up loose; the 3 
hhds of wheat were delivered full & secured as he received them. He also 
fell short 10 bushells of Oysters. 
13th. Sent up to my Acquia Quarter’ 4 narrow hoes, 3 broad hoes, & 1 
narrow Ax I had out of my Father's Store. 
16th. This day Goliath set out for Bull Run. Gave him 2/6 to carry my 
hoes & Ax to Acquia. Be it remembered that both the Park Boy [and] 
Goliath went off without my hoes & Ax, & I was obliged to order Locust to 
send for them. 
2oth. Wrote to Mr Richd Edwards informing him that Heath’s Skipper 
who delivered my Father’s Corn had fallen short; also desiring him to get 
my money from Eustace. 
22nd. This day at 3 OClock in the morning died my poor dear little Billy, 
aged 17 months & one day; after an illness of more than 5 weeks, which 
was owing to a severe cold he catched on the sudden change of weather 


John Beale was William’s brother, and their sister was Landon Carter's third wife. The connec- 
tion was a very close one and accounts for the numerous references to the Beales in Carter's 
journal. (VMHB, XXXII, 51-53.) 

14#Totuskey was a tobacco warehouse and inspection center in Richmond County. 

1SWilliam Buckland was an architect brought to Virginia by George Mason to build Gunston 
Hall. From 1759 to 1771 he practiced his profession in Virginia and then moved to Annapolis. 
(Rosamond Randall Beirne and John Henry Scarff, William Buckland, 1734-1774: Architect of 
Virginia and Maryland [Baltimore, 1958).) 

16Acquia Quarter was one of Carter's plantations in Stafford County. The spelling of the 
name of Aquia Creek in the same county is without the “c.” 
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one night at his Granfather Beale’s; this could not be removed by [any] 
Medicine Mortimer could think of.” 
24th. This day George Habron entered into agreement with me to look 
over Lansdown [this] year for a seventh part of Corn, wheat, . . . tobo, 
Hemp & Flax that shall be made at the said Plantation ... ." 
25th. Dick from Acquia carried up 4 narrow hoes, 3 broad hoes & 1 Ax. 
26th. Sold Buckland two quarters of Beef, wt 133. Added in the sth 
quarter, 66%. [Total is] 199% at 2d, £1. 3. .3. 
28th. Paid Emerson 3/ Club at dinner; also 117% Club at Night. Due 
him 2/6." 

March, 1766 


[zst.] Just returned from Hobbshole where I met a large Compa of Gen- 
tlemen who assembled to compell Mr Archd Ritchie to sign a Paper wherein 
he confessed his remorse at his declaration of his Intention to clear out on 
Stampd Paper; & solemnly swore never in any manner whatever to use 
Stampd Paper; this he did in the most impudent way I ever saw anything 
done; altho’ surrounded by about 300 men who were justly incensed at his 
Behaviour & who were all most all well armed.” 

John Beale lent me £3. 9. . 10% at Hobbshole. 
2nd. Paid Nathaniel Jackson 2/6 due for the ferriage of two Negroes 
from Hobbshole over to the Marsh to fetch my Boat wch had got away 
some time last year. 
sth. This day settled Accounts with Simon Churchill my Overseer. Balla 
due me 3/5%. I owe Moore Fantleroy of the Cliffs on his Acct 2. 2. 6. 
Vide Ledger fo. 16. 


17Dr. Charles Mortimer, planter, merchant, and doctor, was a prominent figure in the region 
and the first mayor of Fredericksburg. (Wyndham B. Blanton, Medicine in Virginia in the 
Eighteenth Century [Richmond, 1931], p. 359.) 

18Carter’s overseers were hired on an annual basis and received either a share of the crop or 
a fixed salary. If the former they got 7 to 10 percent of everything grown in addition to certain 
perquisites. When they received a salary it varied from £10 to £50, depending on their ex- 
perience and the plantation involved. George Habron later asked for an annual wage which 
was fixed at £11, with an allowance of meat. 

19Club as used here means the share of a joint expense contributed by, or due from an indi- 
vidual. On February 27 Carter went to Leedstown in Westmoreland County where he signed 
the Westmoreland Resolutions. Opposition in Virginia to the Stamp Act received its greatest 
impetus from these resolutions. James Emerson of Tappahannock also signed the resolutions. 
(Virginia Historical Register, Il, 18; William and Mary Quarterly, ser. 1, XII, 70.) 

20Archibald Ritchie was a wealthy and influential Scottish merchant at Tappahannock. Carter 
had numerous dealings with him and his largest account in that town was with Ritchie's firm. 
At first Ritchie appeared sympathetic to Britain, but in 1776 he was appointed a member of 
the Committee of Safety for Essex County. His son, Thomas Ritchie, was the noted editor of 
the Richmond Enquirer. (Charles H. Ambler, Thomas Ritchie: A Study in Virginia Politics 
[Richmond, 1913], pp. 9-10.) 
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[?] Sally Child to be charged 6/6 paid to Thrift for a pair of Shoes. 
[?] Recd the Sales from Russell of 10 hhds sent by the George, Capt 
Grieg, £86. .18. .0.”" 
[?] Remember to send for to Russell A new Treatise on the Diseases of 
Horses by William Gibson, Surgeon in Duke Street, Grosvenor Square.” 
11th. Remember to write to Mr Dekar Thompson to buy me Linen for 
my Negroes of the Backwoodsmen.” 
12th. Lost to Capt William Beale at Tredrille 4/8, to John Beale 4/2. 
15th. This morning Old Monimia died. A faithfull honest Slave, & as 
far as she knew I believe a good Christian. 
17th. Little George got a severe Fall at his Uncle [Beale] & cut his upper 
lip most in two; I employed Dr Thompson to him; gave him 20/ 
18th. Gave Mr Mortimer William Roane’s Note of Hand for £15. 0. © 
weh is payable Apl 1st. This discharges the Drs Acct against me as far 
as Jany last, the first visit he made poor little Billy at Capt Beale’s. Roane 
to be credited for the same & Mortimer charged with it.” 
22nd. This day returned home from a visit to Mr Parker who had just 
gott after a great & severe fit of the Piles;” two days Agoe brought my Colt 
Uncle Toby from Lansdown. 
24th. John Beale junr to be charged £2. .3. .9 for Corn from Lansdown. 
Lost to Capt Beale at Tredrille 2/10 [which ?] makes me indebted to 
him 7/6. Lost to Beale 1/10 & to Will Beale 2/10. 
25th. Settled with John Beale junr Acct Balla due him £8 1. «1 
Currt [money]. 
This month Mr Ritchie sent [his ?] Acct against me amounting to 


21James Russell was a London merchant engaged in the Virginia trade. Most of Carter's 
tobacco was shipped to British factors who, in turn, sent him the various supplies required for 
his plantation. In 1768 he owed Russell's firm £110. 

22This volume was published in London in 1750. A second edition appeared in 1754. 

23Carter is referring here to the slaves on his plantations in western Virginia. Dekar Thompson 
was a prominent merchant in Falmouth. (Virginia Gazette [Purdie and Dixon], February 2, 
1769. 

Carter is referring to his son George. 

25Mr. Mortimer is evidently Dr. Charles Mortimer (see footnote 17). Colonel William Roane 
of Essex County was later a Burgess and member of the House of Delegates. He served on the 
Committee of Safety of Essex County and was a colonel in the militia. (William and Mary 
Quarterly, ser. 1, XVIII, 264.) 

26Richard Parker of Lawfield, Westmoreland County, was related by marriage to Carter. A 
lawyer of distinction, he was King’s Attorney in Westmoreland, member of the House of Dele- 
gates in 1778, and Judge of the General Court and Court of Appeals from 1788 to his death in 
1813. CVMHB, VI, 86, passim.) 
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April, 1766 


[rst.] I omitted to charge myself in my Settlement for this month with 
£2. .2..6 due to Moore Fantleroy of the Cliffs on acct Simon Churchill; 
also 20/ due Saml Hipkins on acct Miss Lucy Carter, my Sister; also 4/ 
due Mr Giberne which he paid to a Smith in Westmoreland for mending 
a Gun Lock.” 

2nd. I find by my Fathers Books that he has included my Land & has 
paid my Quitrents as far as the year 1761 inclusive; so that I am indebted 
to Lord Fairfax the quitrents of 2225 Acres for the yrs 1762, 63, 64, & 65 
at 2/ Sterling p hundred. Amounts to £8. .18. 0 Sterling; 25 p Ct on do 
[ditto] £11. .2. 6 Currt money to be paid to Bramham, the Collector.” 
sth. My Father is to be credited for 10 Bushels of wheat had from his 
Park quarter to sow at Acquia; he is to be charged with 440 lbs Stemm’d 
Tobo had from Acquia to fill up a hhd at Park. 

[?] Summoned to appear at Williamsburg on Wednesday Swennight 
[sennight] next; being the 16th Inst.” 

[?] Lost to Billy Beale 4/4 at Capt Beale’s. Lost to John Beale 6/6; paid 
William Beale 7/2 which leaves me indebted to him only the 20/ len; 
due to Charles Beale 1/. 

Yesterday my Overseer George Habron proposed to me to Give him 
standing wages instead of a seventh of the Crop; I then agreed to give him 
£11 Currt money p Annum, to allow him 300 weight of Pork & pay his 
Levy, but not his Poll tax. 

Put on a pair of new Summer Shoes this day. 
oth. Lost to J. Beale 2/6, to W. Beale junr 1/2. 
11th. Lost to John Beale 5/4. 
12th. Lost to John Beale 2/6. Won of Capt Beale 

27The Reverend Isaac William Giberne, minister of Lunenburg Parish, was one of Carter's 
most frequent gambling partners. He was a man of great personal charm and social attainments, 
who had married into the Fauntleroy family and occupied a prominent position in Richmond 
County. He was especially fond of gambling and Landon Carter wrote of him that “it is a shame 
this sensible Parson should be such a decoy to youths as he is.” (Bishop William Meade, Old 


Churches, Ministers and Families of Virginia (Philadelphia, 1857], Il, 179-180; William and 
Mary Quarterly, ser. 1, XVI, 155.) 

28The Northern Neck of Virginia had been under the proprietary government of the Fairfax 
family since 1719, and landowners in the region paid an annual quitrent to Lord Fairfax. In 
1761 Landon Carter, who had paid quitrents on 35,000 acres up to that time, gave Robert 
Wormeley 2,225 acres and his two other sons, Landon and John, 4,400 acres each in the North- 
ern Neck. They were expected to pay the quitrent on their own land. (Carter Papers, Folder 19, 
College of William and Mary Library.) 

29The General Assembly did not meet in 1766 until November, although it was to have met 
earlier. Carter may have been summoned to Williamsburg to attend the General Court which 


usually met in April. 
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Paid at Mantapyke™ .... 

Ferriage at Claibornes 

Expenses at Chiswells* 

Dinner, Supper, & Club Trebells 

Craig & his Boy ...... 

Paid Nicholson for 1.W. Giberne 

Dinner & Club at Pulletts .... 

Supper & Club Trebells . 

Martin Lodging, Breakfast & Dressing my Hair 

Coffee & given to my Servt . 

Paid Mr Page 

Lent Davis Owen 

Combs 

Mrs McKensey™ ...... 

Laid out in the printg Office... 

Paid Coll Tayloe my Fathers Subscription to the 

Wmnsburg Purses for Octobr 1763 & Apl 64” 

18th. Expenses & ferriage Claibornes 
19th. Do Fraziers 

Paid my ferriage at Lowerys™ 


- 000 


AW NNO An 


0 0000 


— 


Returned from Town [Williamsburg]. 
2oth. Lost to J. Beale junr 2/6, 12/4 the 21st—in all £1 . . . this 


month .... 


21st. Paid Mr Parker 15/ for 10 lbs Cotton. 


crossed and the inns he stopped at. Mantapike in King William County was the seat of George 
Brooke. A ferry over the Mattaponi River was established there. (W. W. Hening, ed., Statutes 
at Large . . . [Richmond, New York, and Philadelphia, 1809-1823] VIII, 402; VMHB, XIV, 
436-437.) 

31Claiborne’s was a ferriage point on the Pamunkey River where an ordinary, frequented by 
those going to Williamsburg, was located. It was twelve miles from Chiswell’s Ordinary, a regular 
stopping place for travelers, about sixteen miles from Williamsburg. (William and Mary Quar- 
terly, ser. 1, XVII, 165; XLVI, 308.) 

S2William Trebell was the owner of the Raleigh Tavern from 1763 to 1767. Pullett owned a 
tavern which was frequented by the planters when they visited the city. James Martin was a 
peruke maker and barber in Williamsburg. Kenneth MacKenzie kept an apothecary shop there. 

33]t was the custom to have horse races at Williamsburg twice a year, when the General 
Assembly met. (J. F. D. Smyth, Tour in the United States of America [Dublin, 1784], pp. 13- 
14.) Carter was an enthusiastic turfman and maintained a stable of race horses at Sabine Hall. 
At different times he mentions by name at least a dozen horses belonging to him, some of them 
well-known racers of their day. He entered his horses in the races held regularly at Williamsburg, 
Fredericksburg, and Tappahannock, and belonged to the Fredericksburg Jockey Club, which in- 
cluded most of the sportsmen of the Northern Neck. 

Frazier’s Ferry ran across the York River in King William County. Lowery’s Ferry was the 
site of a tobacco inspection center in Lancaster County. 
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24th. Won of Billy Beale 4/, due me 2/10 Card Acct. 
26th. Won of Capt Beale 7/, due me 1/2 Card Account. 
31st. Lost to John Beale 3/10. 


May 1766 


[rst.] of William Garland 767 Ibs transfer tobo for Rochester's 
Rent;® allowed him 183 lbs of tobo in consideration of the badness of the 
tobo House. 

Sold Simon Churchill a few days agoe 3 hides at Hycory Thicket for 24/. 

Capt Beale was not charged in this Months Settlement with 1/2 bala 
due me at Tredrille.* 

Due to Moore Fantleroy of the Cliffs £2. 2. 6 on acct Simon Churchill 
& 20/ to Samuel Hipkins on acct my Sister Lucy. 
2nd. Lost to John Beale 9/4. . 3d, 4/6 [at] do 6/. 
3rd. Lost to John Beale 9/8. In all £1. 9. 6 this touch; great loss at 2d 
a fish.” 

George Weathers brot from Hobbshole a Barrell of Pork for which I am 
to pay Mr Ritchie £4. Kept half of it for my Overseer Habron, viz 113% 


lbs. 
[?] Paid Benjamin Bramham, Collector, 767 Ibs tobo & Cask in part of 
my Levies. 


[?] Lost to John Beale 5/8. 
[?] Won of my Brother John Brents Note of Hand for £7. 3 0 Currty. 
Won a few days agoe of Richard Edwards 11/3 at Tredrille. 
[?] John Carter paid 1/3 to Somerville’s Boys for me. 
Lost to R. Beverley 10/ & J. Davenport 3/g9. 
[?] Mr Beverley paid 2/6 my Dinner & Club at Emersons & 1/3 my 
ferriage from Hobbshole. 
21st. Settled with John Beale junr [due ?] him cash acct . . . a full Settle- 
ment wherein he is [to get ?] Corn from Lansdown... . 
Won yesterday of Mr Beverley 18/ at [Hobbshole ?]. 
23rd. Won of Capt Beale 3/6 & C. Beale 6/10. Capt Beale owes me 4/8 
& C. Beale 5/10. 
35Mrs. Rochester was one of Carter's tenants who paid 930 pounds of tobacco rent each year. 
Carter had neither the equipment nor labor to utilize all the land he owned. He placed under 
cultivation only a part of his holdings and leased the remainder to tenants. Robert Carter of 
Nomini Hall did the same thing, as did other planters. (Morton, Robert Carter of Nomini Hall, 
ar game played by three persons, usually with thirty cards. 


37A small piece of bone or ivory, sometimes made in the shape of a fish, which was used 
instead of money and for keeping account in games of chance. 
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26th Received of Mr Beverley in full of his Balla, except 7/6. 
28th. Paid William Beale £3..5..0 Interest of my Note of Hand, also 
15/ in part cash Acct. Still due him 2/2. 

N.B. Capt Beale paid me 4/8 in Will Beale’s Hands so that Billy Owes 
me 2/6; paid. 

Mr Thos Beale told me Hipkins was to pay me for the tobo he had from 
Lansdown at the rate of 20/ p Ct — 122 lbs I believe... . 

Recd of Mr Giberne 4. 10. .0 his [Acct]. [Owed only ?] 4. 3. .3 so 
that he overpaid 6/9. 

Lucy Carter paid me 10/ for Hipkins [which] makes 1. 10. 0 Hipkins 
Acct agst [Lucy ?] amounted to 4. .7. .9 so that she owes [him] £2. 17. .9 
if I discharge the Acct. 

Recd my Sales from Backhouse. Balla [due ?] him 127. 9. 8%4.* 
29th. Paid Coll Tayloe my Subscription to the Hobbshole Purse, 20/.” 

Wrote to Mr Russell to pay Messers [Jordan] & Maxwell's Balla 
88 9 9 Sterling. I have not altered the monthly Acct.” 


June, 1766 

[Entry illegible] 
[?] [Borrowed ?] of Coll Brockenbrough 5/ for some . . . . fish Hooks; paid 
Mr. David Boyd 3/6 he says he lent me some years agoe at Westmorland 
Court.” 

Paid Benja Bramham £4 8. .6 cash. 
7th. Won of Coll. F. Lee® 5/3 at Tredrille, for which he gave me an order 
on Mr Davenport; which makes Davenport indebted to me 1/6 after paying 
him 3/9 lost last month. 


38John Backhouse was a Liverpool merchant active in the Virginia trade. In fifteen years Carter 
sent him tobacco valued at over £600, and still remained indebted to him. (VMHB, XXI, 91-93; 
XXXV, ass. 

39Horse races were held frequently in Tappahannock, and in 1796 the Tappahannock Jockey 
Club was organized with Carter as president. (VMHB, XXXVII, 55 

“John Russell was a London merchant and John Morton Jordan and Robert Maxwell operated 
a store at Leedstown from 1766 to 1769. (Tyler's Quarterly, IX, 69.) Carter had numerous con- 
nections with local merchants and purchased supplies from them regularly. In Tappahannock 
were Archibald Ritchie and Andrew Crawford; at Falmouth, Dekar Thompson and Edward 
Moore; at Dumfries and Fredericksburg were other merchants. Some of these men represented 
Scottish firms and others acted independently. 

4!William Brockenbrough was a justice of the peace and colonel of militia in Richmond 
County. David Boyd held a large estate and was active in Westmoreland, Northumberland, and 
Richmond counties. (VMHB, XV, 448; William and Mary Quarterly, ser. 1, VII, 126.) 

42Francis Lightfoot Lee (1734-1797), signer of the Declaration of Independence and brother 
of Richard Henry Lee, lived at Menokin in Richmond County and was a close friend of the 
Carters. He served in the House of Burgesses, Continental Congress, House of Delegates, and 
Senate of Virginia. Edmund J. Lee, Lee of Virginia (Philadelphia, 1895), p. 215ff; H. J. Ecken- 
rode, “Francis Lightfoot Lee,” Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1928-1937), XI, 
105. 
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1oth. Won of Capt Beale 5/4 & of Billy Beale 3/10. 
14th. Paid Mr Lawson his Acct 13/4. Paid Mr Giberne 6/9. 
[?] Dined at Emersons. Paid 2/6 Dinner & Club. 
[?] Dined at Coll Tayloe’s on a visit to Mr Jordan & his Lady. 
2oth. Gave out 6 Weeding Hoes to Churchill. 
21st. Bought of T. Beale for Coll Thornton 5 hhds tobo in Yeocomoco 
Warehouse, weighing 6223 lbs net.“ Gave an order on Coll Thornton 
payable in October next for £62. .4. .6. 
[?] Reed of Coll Thornton 13. .0. .o for hhd tobo of Mr Hamilton, wt 
1347 nett. 
26th. [Part of entry illegible] 

Recd of Mr Hamilton 1 ... for stemmd tobo. Gave my Godson Bob 
Hamilton 10/. 
30th. Gave my Brother John 11th of last month a note of Hand of R. 
Brents for £7. .3. .0, of wch when paid John Beale junr was entitled to 
1..19..0, so that he must be Credited for that sum. 


July, 1766 

[Opening entries illegible] 
7th. This day my Wife was delivered of a dead Child, a fine full grown 
Boy. What occasioned it’s death I can’t conceive. 
1sth. This day I have been married ten years. I have now living two 
Sons & a Daughter. My Wife has miscarried five times; brought a dead 
Child, & lost a fine little Boy about 18 months old.” 
[?] Mr Carter of Corotoman® & Mr A. Maxwell left ten shillings with 
me [to] pay their Clubs at the Race to William Garland. 
[?] Accepted an order drawn on me by Jos. Mckenny payable to Wm 
Porter for £1. .15. .o Currt money.* 

Lost to Billy Beale 3/10 at Tredrille. 
[?] Lost to Capt Beale 22 fish at 2d [equals] 3/8, so that he now owes me 


43Yeocomoco Warehouse was a tobacco warehouse and inspection point on Yeocomoco creck 
in Westmoreland County. 

“Carter's children then living were Landon, George, and Elizabeth. He had two other daugh- 
ters later, Fanny and Ann Beale. Landon inherited Sabine Hall and became a member of the 
Virginia House of Delegates. George married his cousin Sarah, daughter of Edward Carter of 
Blenheim. Carter's daughters married well and each brought with them a dowry of £1,000. It 
is to be noted that of Carter's five children, three married close relatives, an indication of the 
growing exclusiveness of the Carter clan and of the Virginia aristocracy. 

45Charles Carter of Corotoman and Shirley was a first cousin of Robert Wormeley. His father 
John had been secretary of the colony, and he was a burgess from Lancaster County. (William 
G. and Mary Newton Stanard, The Colonial Virginia Register [Albany, 1902], passim.) 

“6Joseph McKenny was Carter's overseer at Acquia plantation in Stafford County. William 
Porter was a merchant at Tappahannock. 
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1/8. Lost to Billy Beale 8d. 

[?] Recd of Mr Giberne 5/ in paymt of some articles he had of Fantleroys 
Estate which .. . . 

31st. Won of Chs Beale . . . [leaving] him indebted to me 8/ ... . 


August, 1766 


[Opening entries illegible.] 
[?]  ...:me this morning there was .. . hhds of Corn at Hyccory Thicket 
which at 15 pecks p week will last till the 3d Novr, 13 weeks; & 5 pecks 
over. 
6th. Won of Capt John Beale 42 fish at 2d which makes him indebted 
to me 16/4. Won of Capt William Beale 47 fish 7/10, so that he owes 
me now 9/6. 

Paid Andrew Bailie Sawney Smiths Acct agst my Father & self, 15/6. 
Also paid him 4/6 in part of his Acct agst me. Still due him 1/6. 
[?]Mrs Carter brot from the Weavers 34 yds of Cloth; William told me I 
owed him balla of the last piece. 
[?] Joseph Mckenny’s share of the Crop tobo made last year at Acquia 
ammounts 306 lbs transfer tobo to be discharged at 17/. £2. .12..0. Balla 
due him 17/, after paying his order to Porter [for ?] 35/. 
[?] [Drew ?] an order on Robert Ferguson [at] Hobbshole for 2. 6. . 3, 
payable to [Sarah ?] the Nurse. 
25th. Determined [to take up residence ?] at Hiccory Thicket [for] my- 
self & Family, as the [only method] to avoid the frequent quarrels between 
Father & me; discoursing about the matter [with] Mr Parker I recd from 
him some hints, that Father looks upon it [gambling] in so heinous a light 
as to threaten to make an alteration in his will to the prejudice of me & my 
Children; upon this I discoursed with the old Gent on the affair; I under- 
stood from him that he would take away the maids that tended my Children, 
& that he would not aid me but distress me; this prevailing reason obliged 
me to lay aside my design & with it bid adieu to all Satisfaction, being 
compelled to live with him who told me I was his daily curse; & who 
[attributed ?] to me his Negroes running away, &c. But he is still my 
Father & I must [needs] bear with every thing from him; in order [to lead 
a>] quiet life; I have fully determined, . . . to avoid all Arguments with 
him; to consort little with any one in his Compa; never [to be at ?] fault 
with any managemt on the Plantation; [never] to concern myself directly 
or indirectly in domestic affairs; If I can keep these [resolutions ?] am in 
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hopes things will alter [for the better ?] & that they may is the sincere 
[desire of ?] Robert Wormeley Carter.“ 


September, 1766 


[Opening entries illegible. ] 
4th. Sold Buckland 456% lbs of Beef at 2d — £3.16 of. Sent 12% 
lbs to Mrs Hamilton. Buckland to be credited for 2/6 paid Coll Tayloe’s 
Smith & 5/ paid John Willis the old Butcher. 

Counted my Cattle at Lansdown, viz 23 old Cattle, one Bull, 5 Yearlings, 
17 Calves. There were when Hebron came 27 old Cattle besides the Bull; 
killed 3 & 1 died in the winter. 
[?] Went to Corotoman with Coll Carter of the Park. Borrowed of Vin- 
cent Garland 7/6 [and ?] had 2 bottles of Bumbo.* 
[?] Joseph Mckenney’s balla due from me is vide Ledger fo. (24). 
[?] Sold a Beef from Lansdown Wt 481% [lbs], to Coll Tayloe 191%; 
my Father 95. [Sold] Buckland 95, Mr Hamilton 100 produce at 2d 
[is] £4. .0. 

[Remaining entries for the month illegible. } 


October, 1766 


[Opening entries illegible. ] 
[?] Transcribed from the book of William Garland deceased my Acct & 
compared it with G Garland, his Son. Balla due from me 15/7. Vide 
Ledger fo. (19). 
11th. Received of Mr Ralph Wormeley £1.10. .0 in payment of 6 Gal- 
lons of Peach Brandy bought for him.” 
13th. Won of Capt William Beale at Tredrille 2/8. Present Richard 
Edwards. 
16th. Went to the Funeral of Charles Beale, the only Son of a poor un- 
fortunate Widow. He dyed the 1oth Inst. after an illness of a few days. 


47See Landon Carter's opinion of his son, Robert Wormeley. Landon frequently accused his 
son of disrespect and once, after an argument, wrote, “I must be provided with pistols, for I am 
certain no resolution of mine can otherwise guard agst the consequences.” He disliked gambling 
and spoke of the gaming table as the “suburbs of Hell,” and “every Gamester void of friendship 
& all the other virtues wch shd ever distinguish the Gentleman.” (William and Mary Quarterly, 
ser. 1, XIV, 184; XVI, 262, 265; XXI, 177.) 

48Bumbo is a drink compounded of rum, sugar, water, and nutmeg. 

*Ralph Wormeley of Rosegill in Middlesex County was Carter's uncle, his sister Elizabeth 
being Landon Carter's first wife. Educated in England, Wormeley was appointed to the Council 
in 1771. He was sympathetic to the Crown during the Revolution and was confined to his estate 
in Frederick County. (VMHB, XXXVII, 82-84.) 
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[?] Lost to Capt William Beale 24 fish at 2d, to William Beale junr 22 
do [ditto] at do. Now due him 4/4. 
[?] Paid J. Emerson his acct in full of [his] demands; laid out 5/ in sweet 
Oranges. Paid Andrew Bailie 1/8 the balla due [him] on an acct settled 
some time agoe . 
[?] [Received] of Richard Edwards 11/6 in full [payment of his ?] acct. 
Also payment for 5 pecks [Corn]. 
[?] [Met ?] my Brother John at Hobbshole _; reed of Pitman 
Clements on Acct William Beale junr. 
21st. This day bargained [with] Ritchie (in presence of . . .) to deliver 
him all the Corn . . . not exceeding 140 Barrells [and not less ?] than 100 
at my Landing at Lansdown between the 1st & 15th of March 1767 at 
p Barrell, to be paid in the Ap] Gen] Court of 1767. R. Wormeley Carter. 
25th. Drew on Robert Woddrop,” payable to Mr Archibald Ritchie, for 
£25 which discharged Mr Ritchies account amounting to £17. .17. 1%. 
Received the Balla £7. 2... 10. 
27th. Sent Mr Williamson Ball his Account. Balla due to me £3. 5. . 4. 
Won of Mr Carter of Corotoman 7/6 a few days agoe at Sabin Hall. 
Paid William Beale junr £8. .0 .0.... 
Mr Ball from home; therefore [I ?] send his Acct. 


John Eustace’s Balla in my [favor ?] was discharged by Robert [Wod- 
drop]. 
Credited John Beale Junr 1. 19 


November, 1766 


[rst.] [Opening entry illegible. 

[Won of ?] Mr Isaac William Giberne at Blandfield®™ 45 Crowns, 
£11. 5 0; of Mr Beverley 26 Crowns, £6. .10. .0, & of Chs Mortimer 
2/6. Directed the Dr to give it to Daniel. 

Paid Atkinson the Barber 10/ for one year’s Cutting & dressing my hair 
at his Shop; agreed with him at the same price for another [year] in presence 
of Dr Mortimer. 
2d. Paid my ferriage at Ritchie's Store 5/. Also paid 1/3 for a quire of 
Paper there. 
3d. Paid Solomon Redman 10/ for two Henry [?] Brakes. 


Robert Woddrop was a merchant of Northumberland County and probably owned a store 
in Tappahannock. (Virginia Gazette [Purdie and Dixon], June 11, 1767.) 
5!Blandfield in Essex County was the home of Robert Beverley. 
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Recd of Mr Hamilton 15/ for a quarter of beef sold him last month, 
Wt go lbs [at] 2d. 
[?] Paid Daniel Lawson 44/ Inspection. 
[?] Paid John Belfield 25/ in part of 40 [due ?] him for a Leap of Little 
David. * 
[?] [Set] off this day up to Chenandoah with [my] Uncle Wormeley; 
borrowed 40/ of . . . at Hobbshole.® 
[?] My Expences at Port Royal 10/10... Fredericksburgh . . . . 
[Entries following are illegible. ] 
19th. Arrived [home]. 
21st. [Opening entry illegible. ] 
Due to Fox at Port Royal ... Expences as I returned home [with ?] my 
Uncle Wormeley ... 


December, 1766 


[The manuscript for this month is badly damaged and only a few scat- 
tered entries are legible. ] 


An infallible Remedy for the Fever & Ague taken from the Pennsylvania 
Gazette October 3d 
Take two pieces of sweet Flag root, about four inches long, well-dried; two 
Heads of Garlick, of a middling size, let the Cloves be peeled, but not 
mashed; About a handfull of the Bark of a Blackberry Bush, scraped close 
to the Stick; Infuse them in a Bottle of Rum for 48 Hours, let the Bottle be 
well corked & it will be fit for use. 
The Patient, when he finds the fit coming on, must take about half a Gill 
of the Infusion, Clothe himself warm; and exercise at himself till he is in 
a sweat, then he may sit down, and let his Clothes dry on his Back. This 
is not only an infallible Cure for those who are afflicted with the fever & 
Ague, but a Preservative from it, if a dram was to be taken once a week 
or oftner. 
This Medicine has also been found serviceable to those who are inclined to 
the dropsy. 


52John Belfield of Richmond County was one of the signers of the Westmoreland Resolutions 
in 1766 and was a major in the Third Dragoons during the Revolution. (William and Mary 
Quarterly, ser. 1, II, 100; Virginia Historical Register, I], 18.) 

53Carter owned many acres in the Valley, some of which he rented. Occasionally he journeyed 
to the Shenandoah to collect payments due him and attend to his interests there. The present 
trip seems to have been for this purpose. Usually he left the collection of rents to agents in the 
neighborhood. For many years John Shearman Woodcock was the agent in Frederick County. 


This entry was copied at the end of the daybook in Carter's hand. 
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SWALLOW BARN: JOHN P. KENNEDY'S CHRONICLE 
OF VIRGINIA SOCIETY 


by Cuartes H. Bonner* 


“My design in this work,” John Pendleton Kennedy wrote in the preface 
to Swallow Barn, “has been simply to paint in true colors the scenes of 
domestic life as I have found them in Virginia.” Both contemporary re- 
viewers and literary historians have readily acknowledged how thoroughly 
he realized his aim. When the novel appeared in 1832, Alexander H. Everett 
in the North American Review praised the “truth and spirit” of the descrip- 
tions. George Henry Calvert in the Baltimore Times noted “the striking 
correctness of the portrait” and immediately recognized the value of the work 
as social history. James Kirke Paulding found “the*sketches of character, 
manners and scenery so fresh and agreeable that one cannot help feeling 
that they are all drawn from nature.” Some years later William Gilmore 
Simms told Kennedy that Swallow Barn’s “genial and natural pictures of 
Virginia life, are equally true of Southern life generally among the old and 
wealthy families.” And the most recent and best informed historian of 
Southern literature, Professor Jay B. Hubbell, has called the novel “the best 
picture of Virginia life in the early nineteenth century.” 

This testimony to the value of Swallow Barn as social history suggests 
that a study of the author's sources, the experiences and observations that 
shaped the novel, would prove a useful addition to our knowledge of both 
John Kennedy and the Virginia society he chose to chronicle. The materials 
for such a study have long been available. Kennedy preserved the final draft 
of Swallow Barn as well as the preliminary notes and sketches, and these 
materials, together with a large collection of letters and diaries, are preserved 
in the Peabody Institute Library, Baltimore. They impressively document 
the author's claim that his book is a faithful chronicle of Virginia society. 

John Kennedy was not a Virginian but a lifelong resident of Baltimore, 
a city which during his boyhood was a young, vigorous community dedicated 
to commerce. His father, an Irish immigrant, was engaged in trade, and 


*Dr. Bohner is an assistant professor of English at the University of Delaware. 

1[A. H. Everett], “Swallow Barn,” North American Review, XXXVI CApril 1833), 519; 
[G. H. Calvert], “Swallow Bam,” Baltimore Times, III (June 2, 1832), 78; J. K. Paulding to 
Kennedy, June 10, 1832, John Pendleton Kennedy Papers, Peabody Institute Library, Baltimore; 
M. C. Simms Oliphant, et al., The Letters of William Gilmore Simms (Columbia, 1954), III, 
122; Jay B. Hubbell, The South in American Literature (Durham, 1954), p. 492. Professor 
Hubbell notes, as did Simms, that this is true only of a certain class. 
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John Kennedy came to prominence first as a Baltimore lawyer representing 
commercial interests. In such an atmosphere, the metaphors of the market- 
place became ingrained in his mind, and neither in economic nor political 
philosophy did he identify himself with the Virginia planter. Like the 
novel's narrator, Mark Littleton, who came from New York to visit Swallow 
Barn, Kennedy was sufficiently detached from Virginia to see it objectively. 

In fact, the curious combination of ironic detachment and affectionate 
sympathy which characterizes the tone of Swallow Barn stems directly from 
the circumstances of Kennedy's youth. Although influenced by the mer- 
cantile atmosphere of his native city, John Kennedy had strong ties with 
Virginia. His mother, Nancy Pendleton Kennedy, was a member of a dis- 
tinguished Virginia family. Never reconciled to life in Baltimore, she took 
John and his younger brothers each summer to visit the extensive clan of 
Pendletons, Dandridges, and Hunters settled at the foot of the Shenandoah 
Valley. The memories of these excursions — the delicious applejack brewed 
by an old Negro mammy, the bitter home remedies for the ague, the country 
school at Martinsburg — furnished a vast reservoir of material on which 
to draw for a novel of Virginia life. 

In 1820 John Kennedy’s parents left Baltimore to take up permanent 
residence at Clayton, a farm in Jefferson County, Virginia (now West Vir- 
ginia), which his mother had inherited from her father, Philip Pendleton. 
Kennedy, twenty-five years old and busy with law and politics, elected to 
remain in Baltimore. He did not, however, sever his ties with Virginia, 
but returned each August to the Valley to visit his relatives in Jefferson and 
Berkeley counties. To his friends Kennedy wrote witty accounts of a society 
markedly different from that of his native Baltimore. In the midst of a 
letter of family gossip written from Winchester in 1828, he distilled in a 
casual paragraph Virginia society at its most quixotic. 

They have belles and beauties here [Winchester], and coquettes too, and scores of 
flirtations. I mean when I get home to write a chapter upon “Country Belles” and am 
looking about now for subjects. Society is tolerably large and gay. I must be in the 
parlour presently as one of the best specimens I could desire is to be there this morning 
—a Miss Hebe Carter —a perfect Hebe they tell me in complexion and figure and very 
much caressed —I remember hearing of her that a son of Mr. Stanley of North Caro- 
lina two or three years ago took laudanum on her ac wunt, which failing he tried to cut 
his throat with a pen knife, but the knife was too [several words illegible] married to 
another lady — which it is supposed has cured him of this foolish passion. I almost 
tremble at the thought of meeting this terrible lady — they say half of Winchester is 
mad for her now.? 


*Kennedy to Elizabeth Gray, August 28, 1828, Kennedy Papers. 
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As this letter reveals, in 1828 Kennedy was busily collecting impressions 
expressly for a book about Virginia. He quite naturally drew on his knowl- 
edge of society at the foot of the Shenandoah Valley and particularly the 
region with which he had been intimately acquainted — Jefferson County. 
It was a stronghold of the old order, an extension of the Tidewater tradition 
into the uplands. In 1845 the historian, Henry Howe, described Jefferson 
County as settled “by old Virginia families from the eastern part of the 
state; and the inhabitants still retain that high, chivalrous spirit, and gen- 
erous hospitality, for which that race was so remarkable in the palmy days 
of their prosperity.” 

The center of society in Jefferson County was The Bower, the home of 
Adam Stephen Dandridge and his wife, Sarah Pendleton Dandridge, Nancy 
Kennedy's younger sister. John Kennedy remembered The Bower as “a 
lively, gay establishment.”* When the Civil War came, the Dandridges'’ 
sympathies were ardently secessionist, and The Bower became for a season 
the headquarters of the dashing cavalryman, J. E. B. Stuart. The white tents 
of his troops were pitched in the grove of oaks which surrounded the house, 
the officers played to the hilt their role of heroes of romance fresh from the 
fields of glory, and in the dreary days of Reconstruction recalled the inter- 
lude at The Bower as “a most remarkable combination of romance and real 
life.”> In 1825 Kennedy's parents left Clayton to make their home with 
Nancy Kennedy’s sister at The Bower. During the years Swallow Barn was 
being written, its author was a frequent visitor at The Bower. Its society 
Kennedy had before him as a model; it was this society he would chronicle. 

The evidence for believing The Bower to be the prototype for Swallow 
Barn is strengthened by the existence of an early draft of the novel in which 
Kennedy proposed to take Mark Littleton directly to western Virginia.’ In 
the final draft, however, Kennedy shifted his scene to the south shore of 
the James River. There were several reasons for the change. The “lordly 
James” evoked rich historical connotations which contributed to the total 
effect. Kennedy may have decided, after looking over his manuscript, that 
scenes drawn so closely from life needed the additional disguise of a shift in 
locale. Moreover, Kennedy sensed the change that was overtaking the Valley 
and rapidly altering what he believed to be its distinctive Virginian quality. 
A new influx of German and Scotch-Irish settlers, indifferent or hostile to 


SHenry Howe, Historical Collections of Virginia (Charleston, S. C., 1845), p. 334- 

4MS autobiography, p. 5, Kennedy Papers. 

SW. W. Blackford, War Years with fe Stuart (Ne® York, 1945), pp- 154-160; Henry Kyd 
Douglas, I Rode with Stonewall (Chapel Hill, 1940), pp. 192-193. 

*MS Swallow Barn, Kennedy Papers. In my discussion of the novel, I have used extensively 
the unbound and unpaged sheaf of preliminary notes included with the bound manuscript. 
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things Virginian, had modified the character of the region. Kennedy noted 
the change in a letter written in 1828 to his fiancee, Elizabeth Gray: 


One thing I should like your father to see in this country — you know his prejudice 
(I think I may call it one) against Virginia, for its loose manners and thriftless mode 
of life — 1 should like him to travel through this upper region at least to see how com- 
pletely the elegancies of society and the best points of a luxurious mode of living, have 
been invaded by a sort of stiff, awkward, and churchly morality, that seems to have 
attacked every seal of grace in gesture, speech, “affections of delight” (as Shakespeare 
calls them) with everything that made Old Virginia once the seat of noblemen, but 


not of pennysaving presbyterians.’ 


Kennedy's use of his experiences in the Valley to picture Tidewater society 
did not, as might be expected, mar the accuracy of the portrait. Rather the 
Tidewater emigrants, sensitive to the foreign element in their midst, care- 
fully nurtured those very aspects of their heritage which they believed to 
be distinctively Virginian. 

Yet Kennedy's experience of life in Virginia extended beyond the neigh- 
borhood of The Bower. In 1819 he had made a leisurely journey through 
eastern Virginia, chiefly to see the sights. Again in May 1830 he and a 
Baltimore friend, Peter Hoffman Cruse, toured much of the State, visiting 
the university at Charlottesville and making a pilgrimage to Monticello. 
The two friends eventually made their way to Richmond, talking mean- 
while of working up their experiences into a book. As for his knowledge 
of the Tidewater gentry, Kennedy had been an attentive student of this 
genus at the western springs. At White Sulphur and Bedford he mingled 
with the planters who came thirsting for the purgative waters and for the 
companionship of their fellow man. Kennedy privately called the conver- 
sations at the springs “nihilology,”* but he listened attentively. The anec- 
dotes and impressions were literary capital which, he knew, would pay 
dividends to a clever speculator in literature like himself. 

So rich and varied were the materials on which Kennedy could draw that 
as the book took shape in the landscape of his imagination, he despaired of 
reducing the whole to the organic unity of a novel, and intended instead 
a series of essays unified only by setting and atmosphere. His first plan was 
subtitled “Studies from Nature by a Young Artist,” and Mark Littleton, 
provided with portfolio, bristol boards, and crayons, had in mind nothing 
more elaborate than a sketch book of Virginia scenes collected at random. 

“The original idea of Swallow Barn,” Kennedy wrote later to his publisher, 


7Kennedy to Elizabeth Gray, August 19, 1828, Kennedy Papers. 
®Kennedy to Elizabeth Gray Kennedy, Bedford Springs, May 21, 1830, Kennedy Papers. 
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George P. Putnam, “was connected with a plan to write a sort of Headlong 
Hall Story — rather of the comic and satirical kind. I meant to represent 
an old decayed place with odd and crotchety people inhabiting it. . .. The 
plan was changed afterwards.”® 

The original plan for Swallow Barn derived from Washington Irving, 
for Kennedy, a literary amateur, had followed the lead of the reigning 
American man of letters. Perceptive reviewers like Alexander H. Everett 
and Edgar Allan Poe, although praising the work, were quick to note and 
condemn the imitation.” The resemblance to Irving's Bracebridge Hall was 
particularly striking. The centering of interest in a large and hospitable 
country estate, the concern with eccentric character, and the structural de- 
vice of having the inhabitants tell stories were parallels too obvious to be 
overlooked. There are other similarities in subject matter, superficial but 
unmistakable, such as the pampered old servant, the romantic trappings of 
falconry, and the satire of knight errantry in a sentimental love affair. 
Kennedy apparently tried to mold his materials to a preconceived form out 
of admiration for Irving, but his talent for sustained narrative and invention, 
noticeably slight in Irving, kept rising to the surface and threatening to 
run away with his plan. “I have had great difficulty,” the preface begins, 
“to prevent myself from writing a novel.” The difficulty proved insuperable. 
As the events of the story gained momentum, Kennedy admitted that “una- 
wares, and without any premeditated purpose, a few desultory sketches of 
the Old Dominion have fallen into a regular jog trot, novel-like narrative.” 
Some years after, in outlining his literary career for the anthologist, 
Rufus Griswold, Kennedy wrote of Swallow Barn that it “was originally 
intended for a series of detached sketches of the customs, opinions, and 
habits of the tidewater region of Virginia, but gradually taking the character 
of a connected story, it was thrown into the shape in which it now appears 
before the public.”" 

In a preface written for the revised edition of 1851, Kennedy still in- 
sisted that “Swallow Barn is not a novel. ...It is, therefore, utterly un- 
artistic in plot and structure.” This diffidence is one aspect of a pose that 
is sustained throughout the book. The author who proceeds “half venturing, 
half shrinking, surprised at his own good fortune and wondering at his own 
temerity,”"” apologizing for his slender powers and demurring to the reader's 
superior judgment, was a role Kennedy learned from Washington Irving. 


%Kennedy to Putnam, May 3, 1851, copy in Kennedy Papers. 

10(A. H. Everett}, “Swallow Barn,” North American Review, XXXVI (April 1833), 532-533; 
Edgar Allan Poe, Complete Works, ed. James A. Harrison (New York, 1902), VIII, 4. 

iKennedy to Griswold, September 16, 1846, copy in Kennedy Papers. 

12Washington Irving, The Sketch Book (New York, 1863), p. 497. 
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It was a role particularly evident in the South, for as Thomas Nelson Page 
observed in The Old South, “where literature was indulged in it was in a 
half-apologetic way, as if it were not altogether compatible with the social 
dignity of the author.” Whether a defense mechanism to disarm criticism, 
subtle flattery to ingratiate the author, or simply the adoption of the ageless 
convention of the humble author, this pose has fostered the belief that 
as an artist Kennedy was careless or indifferent toward his materials. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. Among his papers as many as five 
drafts of a chapter still survive to bear witness to his care in composition. 
A day-by-day time scheme for the entire novel has been preserved which 
contradicts his assertion that the book merely “was linked together by the 
hooks and eyes of a traveller’s notes.” As early as August 1828 he was 
devoting a summer vacation from the law to writing, under the stimulus 
of a visit to The Bower. Some of the material incorporated into Swallow 
Barn was written as early as 1825 — seven years before its publication — 
and when, on September 21, 1830, he began to write out the final impres- 
sion, he had an extensive portfolio of notes. A fellow attorney, John H. B. 
Latrobe, who maintained a law office in the same building with Kennedy 
in Baltimore and who heard each chapter as it was completed, testified that 
the work was labored, portions of it being often rewritten. Kennedy also 
submitted chapters for criticism to friends whose judgment he respected 
and occasionally adopted their suggestions. Every scrap of evidence points 
to the fact that, eager for literary success, he was a painstaking craftsman.” 

If additional evidence is needed, it is the fact that in 1851 he revised and 
republished his novels with a manifest desire for the good opinion of pos- 
terity. Of Swallow Barn he wrote in his journal: “I have determined to 
revise and correct the book, leaving out what was especially applicable to 
the date at which I wrote it.” In a new preface he informed the reader that 
the book had been “carelessly consigned by the author to that oblivion which 
is common to books and men — out of sight, out of mind.” This was non- 
sense. Actually he had, from the first, exerted his influence to have a new 
edition printed, but his publisher had discouraged the plan as unlikely to 
be profitable." 

Two interrelated plots bind the episodes of Swallow Barn together: a law- 
suit and a love suit. The first is an ancient and ludicrous dispute over a few 


13Journal, October 19, 1829, ember 21, 1830, Kennedy Papers; Thomas Nelson Page, The 
Old South (New York, 1908), p. 84; John E. Semmes, John H. | Latrobe and His Times (Balti- 
more, 1912), p. 430. 
I4#Journal, September 10, 1850, Kennedy Papers. For Kennedy's efforts to have Swallow Barn 
og see H. C. Carey to Kennedy, February 8, 1833; Carey and Lea to Kennedy, March 25, 
; Lea and Blanchard to Kennedy, November 2, 1845, Kennedy Papers. 
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worthless acres of land lying between two plantations, Swallow Barn and 
The Brakes, which has become magnified into a question of honor; the 
second is a comic series of misunderstandings in which the boyish Ned 
Hazard tries to play Captain Absolute to the Virginian Lydia Languish, 
Bel ‘Tracy. The two threads of narrative are woven against a background 
of plantation life which is charming without being idealized. Both suits 
will only be happily resolved when, as the old oracle Mammy Diana fore- 
sees, “Swallow Barn shall wed The Brakes.” 

But it is superb characterization rather than plot which gives Swallow 
Barn its continuing interest and charm. In the unhurried and graciously 
formal manner of this society, Kennedy introduces the reader to a cast of 
memorable Virginians as sharply realized as a dry-point etching: the country 
gentleman, Ned Hazard, characterized by the “half swagger with which 
he strikes his boot with his riding whip, or keeps at bay a beautiful spaniel”; 
the spinster of uncertain years, Prudence Meriwether, who manifests “a little 
too much girlishness, which betrays a suspicion of its opposite”; Barbara 
Winkle, the elderly housekeeper who supervises the “little infantry”; the 
two lawyers, Philpot Wart and Taliaferro Hedges — the first canny, con- 
vivial, venerated for a lifetime of wise, if impromptu, justice; the second 
rafish, slightly alcoholic, substituting for a thorough grounding in the law 
a lightning intuition concerning county juries. Kennedy plainly relished 
these last two characters, because without much reverence for the vocation 
of the law, he had boundless affection for its practitioners. In the character 
of Singleton Swansdown, still another lawyer who had forsaken his calling 
to write mawkish poetry, Kennedy satirized the sentimental tradition of 
the South at its most maudlin. 

It 1s a safe surmise that in these characters Kennedy was working from 
living models for, in the dedication to William Wirt, he remarked, “5 
may recognize, pethaps, some old friends, or, at least, some of their cus- 
tomary haunts.” In other cases it is possible to identify within close limits 
the living counterparts of the menage at Swallow Barn. Lucretia Meri- 
wether, the mistress of Swallow Barn, is reminiscent of Kennedy's great- 
aunt, Mrs, Ferguson, as described in his autobiography, who took pride in 
her home remedies for the ague.’* The original Mammy Phoebe was prob- 
ably Mammy Lucy, an old Negress who, in Kennedy's boyhood, was famous 
for conjuring up interpretations of dreams. Kennedy mentioned her in a 
letter written from western Virginia when he was eighteen years old." 


ISMS autobiography, p. 38, Kennedy Papers. 
16John Pendleton Kennedy to John Kennedy, November 25, 1813, Kennedy Papers. 
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Several characters were drawn from Kennedy's recollections of Baltimore 
school days. In 1825 he had written what he entitled an autobiographical 
sketch but which was actually a series of essays after the manner of the 
Theophrastian characters of the Restoration.” Four of these characteriza- 
tions were incorporated into Swallow Barn. A beloved teacher of Kennedy’s 
at Baltimore College, William Sinclair, was the model for the schoolmaster 
at Swallow Barn, Parson Chub. 

He is a plump, rosy old gentleman, rather short and thick set, with the blood-vessels 
meandering over his face like rivulets, —a pair of prominent blue eyes, and a head of 
silky hair, not unlike the covering of a white spaniel....His beard is grizzled with 
silver stubble, which the parson reaps about twice a week, — if the weather be fair. 


“I wrote the chapter describing him,” Kennedy said later, “on the day after 
his death. The picture of the person and manner is entirely after the life.”” 
The original of Rip Meriwether, the scapegrace son of the master of Swallow 
Barn, was a schoolmate of Kennedy's, Carruthers Swann, who had shipped 
from Baltimore as a cabin boy and was later lost at sea. Mr. and Mrs. 
Priestly, directors of a Baltimore academy which Kennedy attended, appear 
as Mr. and Mrs. Crab, teachers of Ned Hazard. 

The prototype of Frank Meriwether was undoubtedly Nancy Kennedy's 
brother, Philip Clayton Pendleton. Both model and fictional counterpart 
were Virginia lawyers, justices of the county court, addicted to politics but 
averse to the actual rough and tumble of office seeking. But the comparison 
went much further. “Uncle Phil” was the epitome of the Virginia character 
as his nephew interpreted it. Kennedy thought him “the first man in point 
of talents, acquirements and manners that I have ever been acquainted 
with.” A natural aristocrat bred in the tie-wig school of Federalism, he lived 
out his life in his native Martinsburg, enjoying a local reputation as militia 
colonel, lawyer, and patriarch. A cordial and warm-hearted squire, called 
by Washington Irving, “that rare old cavalier,” his courtly ways and old- 
fashioned charm were uncorrupted by the innovations of the age and what 
he called the “fuss and fustian about the dignity of labor.” Kennedy at 
eighteen thought him “as grave and dignified as the ghost of Hamlet's 
father.” Fond of playing backgammon or accompanying a neighbor’s flute 
with his violin, he could while away an evening with these amusements or 
merely sit musing in a political dream from which the rustle of a newspaper 
or the chance for disputation could quickly awaken him. Seldom venturing 


farther from his home than Richmond or Berkeley Springs, he judged 
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everything by the exalted standard of Virginia, found it invariably superior, 
and in its defense would cavil on the ninth part of a hair. Patriotic and 
provincial, inflexible in opinion, he was, as Kennedy’s biographer, Henry 
T. Tuckerman, described him, “a genuine specimen of the old school Vir- 
ginia gentleman.” In short, Philip Pendleton was just such a man as Frank 
Meriwether of Swallow Barn.” 

Kennedy skillfully evoked the atmosphere of the plantation. He captured 
“the mellow, bland, and sunny luxuriance of her [Virginia's] old time so- 
ciety — its good fellowship, its hearty and constitutional companionableness, 
the thriftless gayety of the people, their dogged but amiable invincibility 
of opinion, and that overflowing hospitality which knew no ebb.” What 
was so attractive in this civilization was its rural simplicity, a blend of rustic 
open-heartedness and naive parochialism, which permeated this comic pas- 
toral. Kennedy described his book as “in the mirthful mood,” and the sus- 
tained high spirits lighted up the landscape of the novel suffusing it with 
a genial warmth. The satiric tone is skillfully maintained, laughing at per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies without sarcasm and criticizing institutions without 
malice. The style is well adapted to the material — leisurely in pace, un- 
obtrusively didactic, and on occasion brilliantly epigrammatic. 

The revision of a description of Frank Meriwether, chosen from the 
interlineations in the final draft of the manuscript, reveals Kennedy's sure- 
ness of touch. 

In this temper, he has of late leaped into the mill pond of county affairs, keeping 
the peace as if he commanded a garrison, and administering justice like a cadi, not- 
withstanding his amiable republicanism. 


This became in the final draft: 


In this temper, he has of late embarked upon the mill pond of county affairs, and 
notwithstanding his amiable and respectable republicanism, 1 am told he keeps the peace 
as if he commanded a garrison, and administers justice like a cadi. 


The substitution of embarked for leaped is not only more appropriate to 
Meriwether, who was inclined to look rather than leap, but the rearrange- 
ment reveals an eye for the subordination of ideas and an ear for the rhythms 
of the English sentence. In the revised edition of 1851, less tolerant of the 
tendencies of Virginia republicanism, Kennedy struck out “amiable and re- 
spectable”; he now found it “doctrinary.” 


19]. P. Kennedy to John Kennedy, November 25, 1813; John Strother to Kennedy, January 7, 
1813; Kennedy to Elizabeth Kennedy, August 28, 1828; Washington Irving to Kennedy, August 
31, 1854, Kennedy Papers; J. E. Norris, History of the Lower Seuniieh Valley (Chicago, 
1890), pp. 587-588; H. T. Tuckerman, The Life of John Pendleton Kennedy (New York, 1871), 
Pp: 402-403; Washington National Intelligencer, April 20, 1863. 
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Kennedy had a tendency to prefer the quaint word to the apt one. James 
Fenimore Cooper pointed this out when Swallow Barn first appeared: 

Its faults are affectations of style and a want of interest, of which there is enough, 
however, to make us wish it had more, handled in the same clever manner. The writer 
has too great a command of language to abuse himself with hard words. Style should 
be, like the dress of a handsome woman, felt, but not perceived, and Mr. Kennedy 
has too much matter to attend to his manner, beyond the point that is necessary to 
illustrate the first. Au reste, it is unquestionably the work of one of our ablest men.” 


Swallow Barn abounds with memorable vignettes of plantation life. Moon- 
light serenades by an old Negro minstrel, possum hunting by torchlight, 
Independence Day festivals, impromptu theatricals, planters carousing over 
their cups until dawn breaks through the shutters; Kennedy lingered over 
these descriptions of country amusements with the loving attention of a 
connoisseur. They could be savored as an exotic, but not regarded with 
unmixed praise. On the contrary, Swallow Barn, far from a nostalgic lament 
for a vanishing golden age, is permeated by a genial but nonetheless pene- 
trating irony. Kennedy shared the admiration of Virginians for their history 
and their splendid sons of the Revolution. But their homebred notions and 
pride in place seemed comic and their insularity dangerous. In 1825 Ken- 
nedy was warning against the tendency of Virginia to exalt state above 
nation. This exaggerated provincialism, ‘he predicted, “will one day sever 
our bonds. When that unhappy crisis shall come Virginia, if I mistake not, 
will be seen in the van of those who foster the treason.”” Kennedy's nar- 
rator, Mark Littleton, found the planters to be boon companions, but their 
self-sufficiency had made them indifferent, even contemptuous, of the out- 
side world. And lurking about the plantation, on the fringes of this society, 
was a substratum of humanity that implicitly rebuked Southern compla- 
cency. Loafers, tipplers, failures, they lounged at the crossroads, hating 
the rich planter, and occasionally daring to taunt him openly. When Little- 
ton recorded their political discussions, the satire was heavy handed — rural 
buffoons with plodding minds parroting the empty shibboleths of state rights 
and nullification. A true gentleman lost caste if he even recognized their 
existence, but on occasion, as Ned Hazard believed, they must be taught 
a wholesome lesson by a pommeling with a planter’s fists. 

Although Kennedy did not wish to romanticize his materials, and insisted 
that his book was “a faithful picture of the people,” he was eager to show 
the South in its best light. A hint of his intent is revealed in a letter from 

20H. C. Carey to Kennedy, January 15, 1834, Kennedy Papers. The Cooper passage is tran- 
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his publisher, Henry C. Carey, written in February 1832. “If it [Swallow 
Barn] should produce such a feeling as you desire,” Carey wrote, “you will 
have rendered a great service to the nation. Each portion of the Union looks 
with a feeling of dislike towards the other, when it requires only to know 
them better to see the admirable qualities in every portion. The Yankee 
dislikes the Virginian and the Virginian despises the Yankee, when a 
stranger would find good reason to admire both.” 

There were aspects of Virginia society which Kennedy, on second 
thought, chose not to reveal. A scene involving Mark Littleton’s grand- 
uncle, Edward Hazard, a choleric old planter whose slave was so impolitic 
as to grin “saucily and good-humoredly” at his master’s stupidity, is a case 
in point. 

It is said, that my grand uncle looked up at the black with the most awful face he 
ever put on in his life. It was blood red with anger. But bethinking himself for a 
moment he remained silent, as if to subdue his temper. He did not speak one word. 
If he had not constrained himself by this silence, he would probably have attacked his 
slave with his stick. 


Such realism is hardly to be expected to occur in the Southern literature of 
the time, and especially i in a domestic idyll like Swallow Barn. As a matter 
of fact, it does not occur. In the final revision before sending the manuscript 
off to the printer, Kennedy reconsidered and struck out the last two sentences. 
Negro slavery is relegated to the background in Swallow Barn, chiefly 
because in the Valley it was less important than in the Tidewater. When 
Kennedy looked over the novel in 1851 for a new edition, he gave careful 
thought to the attitudes expressed toward the institution. When the new 
edition appeared, the most significant change was a carefully revised and 
expanded chapter entitled “The Quarter,” a discussion of Negro slavery. 
The monologue of Frank Meriwether, a benevolent and generous master, 
may serve to explain the feelings of an intelligent slave holder on this 
subject [Negro slavery].” The slaves, Meriwether believed, were incapable 
at present of freedom, and the typical Southerner, far from desiring to per- 
petuate the institution, favored a pragmatic “wise and beneficent considera- 
tion of the case as it exists.” Historically, Meriwether argued, slavery was 
a temporary phase in human evolution. He entertained a vague notion of 
colonization and even hinted, half in earnest, at a scheme that would estab- 
lish feudal ranks among the slaves whereby the state would recognize levels 
of merit. What Meriwether chiefly deplored was the fanaticism that inflamed 
moderates and practical men into doctrinaires. It was a regional problem 
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and should be met by men who understood its complex domestic implica- 
tions. The average slave holder did not regard slavery as a good. The most 
that could be said for the institution was that, as matters stood, it was the 
best auxiliary within reach. At Swallow Barn the slaves held their master 
“in most affectionate reverence,” and were “not only contented, but happy 
under his dominion.” 

The arguments were essentially the same in the revised edition, but with 
the angry tempest stirred up by the crisis of 1850 fresh in mind, the chapter 
was carefully revised to make it more conciliatory in tone. Such categorical 
statements as “a subject so indefensible as slavery” or such damaging ad- 
missions as “a black man cruelly whipped by order of his master,” were 
softened or expunged. The phrase, “New York and Virginia,” was general- 
ized to “North and South.” Altogether the chapter, as expanded and revised, 
was clearly a point by point refutation of abolitionist charges. Kennedy 
admitted as much to William Gilmore Simms. “The mawkish sentimen- 
tality,” he wrote, “which has been so busy of late in inventing sympathy for 
the pretended oppressions of the negroes, it strikes me, may under a new 
edition of Swallow Barn, which is rather a good, natural and I am sure true 
picture of the amiable and happy relation they hold to society — be oppor- 
tune at this moment, and so far as it may be well received an antidote to 
this abolition mischief.’”™ 

Kennedy’s own view of slavery is not to be hastily inferred from his novel. 
In his journal under date of July 8, 1848, he wrote: 

I detest slavery and can see no justification for it whatever, except that being upon 
us we must deal with it as well as we can. It is the most wasteful and unprofitable 
of all kinds of labor, and sorely retards the prosperity of any country in which it exists. 
I deprecate, however, all that agitation by which the free states are constantly endeavor- 
ing to embitter the feelings of the South. I believe if they would let us alone, we should 
very soon arrive at a universal conviction of the policy of getting rid of slavery at the 
earliest day it may be practicable. 

Kennedy watched with alarm the influence of abolitionist criticism on 
the planter, goading him to extremes in his defense of slavery. But there 
were other, more basic, forces than Yankee criticism transforming the face 
of the South. Conscious of his role as social historian, and looking back 
from the vantage point of 1850, Kennedy observed that “time and what is 


called ‘the progress’ have made many innovations. . . . The Old Dominion is 
losing somewhat of the raciness of her peculiar, and — speaking in reference 
to the locality described in this volume™ — insulated cast of manners. . . . An 
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observer cannot fail to note that the manners of our country have been 
tending towards a uniformity which is visibly effacing all local differences.” 
Professor Jay B. Hubbell, in his excellent introduction to a modern edition 
of Swallow Barn, found it curious that Kennedy should lament the decline 
of Virginia social life. Professor Hubbell attributed this to the transitional 
state of society in 1825, a vacuum created by the decline of the great planters 
ruined by the Revolution which had not yet been filled by a new generation 
coming to power. He concluded that in 1850 Kennedy chose to ignore this 
new aristocracy.” The locality described in Swallow Barn was, however, the 
Valley of Virginia, and the sleepy hamlets of Martinsburg and Winchester 
of Kennedy's boyhood had no planter elite in 1850 but were rapidly becom- 
ing railroad terminals, and the traditional agriculture was giving way to 
mining and manufacturing. Although Kennedy had placed Swallow Barn 
on the James River, it was western Virginia that had furnished material in 
1830. Consequently, it was the progress wrought in the vicinity of Martins- 
burg that he had in mind when he began to revise in 1850, not the Tide- 
water. Kennedy's cousin, John Esten Cooke, in Leather Stocking and Silk, 
a novel obviously inspired by Swallow Barn but permeated by the romantic 
haze which would come to characterize the plantation tradition in American 
literature, was more explicit: 

The antique character implied by the term old has passed away from Martinsburg. 
It is now a busy, bustling town, which daily raises its two thousand heads and hushes 
its two thousand tongues to listen to the shrill steam-whistle of the cars; but even this 
event, which in the old time would have furnished so much food for neighborly gossip, 
and street-corner harangues attracts attention but for a moment. The hurry, the bustle, 
the healthy activity which spring from trade, and announce prosperity, commence; — and 
Martinsburg, thus absorbed in her joyful present, scarcely ever gives a thought to her 


past. 


That past was as picturesque as the present is prosaic: not only the manners and 
personages, but the town itself. 


It was left for the generation of Thomas Nelson Page, and after, to write 
the elegy of this vanished civilization. For although Swallow Barn is the 
first important novel in the plantation tradition, it stands apart from the 
novels that follow by virtue of its authenticity. Unlike the elegant mansions 
that later authors reared all over the South, Swallow Barn was spacious but 
hardly luxurious. A burdensome mortgage and other “gentlemanlike incum- 
brances” had been lifted only by a fortunate marriage; the old walnut door 
sagged on worn-out hinges furrowing the floor in a quadrant; the massive 


~ Jay B. Hubbell, editor, Swallow Barn (New York, 1929), pp. xxvii, xxviii. 
2%John Esten Cooke, Leather Stocking and Silk (New York, 1854), p. 7. 
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wooden columns of the portico were split by the sun; and the slave quarters 
were rude hovels or unfinished log cabins. Kennedy had sought authen- 
ticity, and that is what he achieved; he is one of the pioneers in our litera- 
ture in exploring the vein of local description. John H. B. Latrobe declared 
that “the distinguishing feature of Swallow Barn is its pure Americanism; 
and there are certain institutions, and modes of thought and feeling, which 
have never been so well described.” Paulding wrote Kennedy that he con- 
sidered the book “a valuable addition to our little, very little, stock of really 
national literature.” 

A half-century after the novel’s first appearance, John Esten Cooke, a 
novelist in the plantation tradition and the historian of Virginia, a native of 
Martinsburg who spent his boyhood among the scenes Kennedy described 
and knew at first hand many of the models for the portraits, declared Swal- 
low Barn “the best picture of Virginia country life in literature.” And as 
Vernon L. Parrington observed, it is well worth remembering by later gener- 
ations who have forgotten how to live so genially.” 


27(John H. B. Latrobe], “Kennedy's Novels,” New York Review, XIX (January 1842), 147; 


Paulding to ae June 10, 1832, Kennedy Papers. 
John Esten Cooke, Virginia (Boston, 1883), p. 496; Vernon Louis Parrington, Main Currents 
in American Thought (New York, 1927-1930), fi, 52. 
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THE GETTYSBURG DECISION 
by Arcuer Jongs* 


Durinc February 1863 the Confederate armies were on the defensive 
everywhere. General R. E. Lee was observing the powerful Army of the 
Potomac north of the Rappahannock and General P. G. T. Beauregard 
would soon have to withstand formidable Union attacks against Charleston, 
South Carolina. In the West General Joseph E. Johnston was attempting 
to codrdinate the defense of Tennessee and the Mississippi. In Mississippi 
Johnston's subordinate, Lieutenant General John C. Pemberton, seemed 
to be having good success in repulsing the attacks of General U. S. Grant 
against Vicksburg, the last Confederate link with the territory west of the 
Mississippi. Johnston was worried about the safety of Vicksburg, but he 
was even more concerned about the army of his other major lieutenant, 
General Braxton Bragg, in Middle Tennessee. Though Bragg’s opponent, 
Major General William S. Rosecrans, was quiescent, only slightly out- 
numbering the Confederates, Johnston feared that, if the Federals were 
reinforced, they could drive Bragg from Tennessee and open the way to 
Atlanta. 

Johnston's emphasis on Bragg’s perils focused on Middle Tennessee the 
attention of President Jefferson Davis and his able Secretary of War, James 
A. Seddon. They became, of necessity, more and more engaged by the 
larger question of the distribution of the available Confederate troops. 
Johnston’s expressed opinion that more men were required in both Ten- 
nessee and Mississippi broached a question which gradually became more 
pressing: was the West strong enough? This was, of course, a relative 
matter and the task of the President and the Secretary of War was to move 
troops from points more secure or stronger relative to the enemy than the 
West. This would be a departure from President Davis’ usual method of 
relying on the various departments to take care of themselves. If a depart- 
ment commander needed assistance, the more customary solution was to 
extend the limits of his department, unless, as in the case of Johnston in 
the West, it was to place a man in command over several departments, thus 
at the same time broadening a commander's responsibilities and increasing 
his resources. Only in an extreme emergency would Davis overrule the 
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wishes of a department commander and transfer troops from one depart- 
ment to another. 

In seeking areas stronger relative to the enemy than the West, the com- 
mands under scrutiny by the War Department were Major General Samuel 
Jones’ forces in southwestern Virginia, Lee’s army in eastern Virginia and 
Beauregard’s coastal command, the Department of South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Florida. This survey of resources seems to have been largely precipi- 
tated by real or apparent crises in the West. 

Two measures for aiding Johnston and his subordinate, Bragg, had been 
tried in February 1863. The plan to provide reinforcements from Brigadier 
General Humphrey Marshall’s forces in southwestern Virginia did not 
prove feasible because of the weakness of his command in infantry. Reports 
that Major General Ambrose E. Burnside had started for Kentucky with a 
large force from Newport News, Virginia,' indicated that failure of an effort 
by Marshall and other commanders in southwestern Virginia to compel 
Rosecrans to divert a part of his forces for the protection of Kentucky. 
Just at the time that these measures had failed and it was feared that a part 
of Burnside’s force might join Rosecrans, the first reports arrived of a 
Federal advance from Memphis and Corinth up the Tennessee River to- 
ward Bragg. Johnston did not regard this as a serious threat, because no 
determined advance would take place until the roads and streams in Middle 
Tennessee permitted a simultaneous coéperating move by Rosecrans. Davis 
and Seddon took a more serious view.” 

On March 11 Davis called Lee to Richmond and discussed with him the 
possibility of sending reinforcements to Johnston. Davis was anxious to 
increase Bragg’s army and informed Johnston that General Lee had been 
equally anxious, hoping “for a condition of things, such as the enemy going 
into winter quarters or the like, which might enable him to detach a corps 
for service in the West.” This March conference with Lee revealed, how- 
ever, that nothing could be done due to “unexpected activity” by the Union 
army in Virginia. Yet, as the evidence multiplied that Burnside had gone 
west by railroad with as many as 20,000 men, the idea of a similar move- 
ment of Confederate troops from Virginia made a strong appeal to the 
President and the Secretary of War. While Johnston urged the logic of 


IDavis to Johnston, March 6, 1863, The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official 
Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (Washington, 1880-1901), ser. I, LII, part 2, 
430-431; cited hereafter as Official Records and abbreviated O. R. 

2Johnston to Adjutant and Inspector-General Samuel Cooper, March 9, 1863, O. R., ser. I, 
XXIII, part 2, 674; Seddon to Johnston, March 9, 1863, ibid., 674. 
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a “corresponding movement” by troops from Virginia, the President al- 
ready thought it “indicated.” Since Davis had the move “under consider- 
ation,” Secretary Seddon made plans for the transfer. He warned General 
Samuel Jones to be prepared to add a portion of his command to any re- 
inforcements going to Bragg. Though it was “impossible to say positively,” 
the President's idea of sending troops from Virginia might “ripen into 
action,” should Major General Joseph Hooker's Federal army in Virginia 
fail to attack.’ 

Exchange of intelligence concerning Burnside’s movement brought Gen- 
eral Lee into the picture again. He had remained unconvinced that Burn- 
side had actually gone until his own scout reported that forty-seven trains 
had carried five divisions west on the Baltimore and Ohio. Lee reported 
that Hooker's army was undiminished and was “prepared to cross the Rap- 
pahannock as soon as the weather permits.” He remained convinced of the 
efficacy of the measures the President had already applied. Though dis- 
appointed that Humphrey Marshall's expedition into Kentucky from 
southwestern Virginia had not caused a diversion of troops from Rosecrans, 
he hoped that it would yet prevent the reinforcement of Rosecrans by 
Burnside. To strengthen Bragg, General Lee thought Johnston should 
concentrate men from the less menaced parts of his department. These 
ideas had already been given a trial, but it had been found that the small 
force in East Tennessee was the only reinforcement General Johnston had 
available for General Bragg. General Lee, in making his second recom- 
mendation, did not know that Johnston had reported that the forces at 
Mobile were almost inconsequential and that Johnston was unwilling to 
weaken Pemberton since, were he attacked, the troops could not return to 
him in time to help.* 

While the President and the Secretary were meditating the possibility of 
detaching men from Lee’s army if the enemy should seem quiescent in 
Virginia, a crisis forced them into action on April 5. General Johnston 
forwarded a collection of intelligence reports which strongly indicated that 
a large part of Grant’s army was being withdrawn to reinforce Rosecrans. 


SDavis to Lee, March 11, April 1 (two letters), 1863, O. R., ser. I, LI, part 2, 683, 690, XXV, 
part 2, $97; Davis to Johnston, March 16, 20, 1863, ibid., XXIII, part 2, 712, 713; Johnston to 
Davis, March 28, April 2, 1863, ibid., 726-727, 736; Seddon to Jones, April 1, 1863, ibid., 
XXV, part 2, 699. 

4Lee to Davis, April 2, 4, 1863, O. R., ser. I, XXV, part 2, 700-703; Johnston to Seddon, 
March 12, 1863, ibid., XXIII, part 2, 684-685; Johnston to Davis, March 18, 28, 1863, ibid., 
712, 726-727; Johnston to Cooper, April 6, 1863, ibid., 741; Pemberton to Davis, April 9, 
1863, ibid., XXIV, part 3, 729-730. 
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This news impelled Seddon to write Lee telling him of the emergency and 
explaining that, “after anxiously surveying all the resources at command,” 
the War Department was “unable to find troops at its disposal” unless they 
were available from the Army of Northern Virginia. In then asking for 
two or three brigades to be added to one from General Jones’ department, 
Seddon, though he knew that Lee was “largely outnumbered,” reasoned 
that Burnside’s transfer to the West “should be met by a withdrawal of at 
least a part” of the “defensive reserves” in Virginia. Seddon asked Lee's 
consideration of the project and requested his views.* 

The firmness of Seddon’s and Davis’ decision, once taken, is exhibited 
by the fact that they persisted in spite of an adverse reaction from General 
Lee. When Seddon originally solicited Lee for reinforcements, he and the 
President had no knowledge of any plan by Johnston and Pemberton to 
aid Bragg. Thus Davis’ and Seddon’s resolution was strengthened by a 
sense of crisis, deepened by reports from Johnston that Burnside might be 
moving against East Tennessee. In the face of what clearly appeared to 
be an enormous concentration of Union armies against Middle Tennessee, 
the President had General Samuel Cooper, the Adjutant and Inspector 
General, write Lee, reiterating the necessity for help for Bragg and en- 
larging the request by specifying Hood or Pickett’s division to help provide 
the 12,000 to 15,000 men needed to insure a Confederate victory in Middle 
Tennessee.® 

The crisis was ended by April 18, when it was clear that Grant had not 
reinforced Rosecrans and Burnside’s advance had failed to materialize. 
Whether for this reason or because of General Lee’s arguments and con- 
tinued opposition, the matter of Virginia troops for Tennessee was dropped. 
But this request to augment the forces in the West and for General Lee’s 
“reflections” on the subject elicited from him some general observations on 
Confederate strategic policy. In his letters to Seddon, Cooper, and Davis 
in April 1863, Lee advanced two theses about operations in the coming 
year. While he had thought it probable that the enemy would stand on 
the defensive in Virginia and transfer a part of its forces west for a spring 
campaign there, the movement of Burnside was inadequate to support 
this view and, therefore, he thought that the major offensive could be 
expected from Hooker’s very powerful army in Virginia. Supporting this 


5Johnston to Cooper, April 5, 1863, O. R., ser. I, XXIII, part 2, 739; Seddon to Lee, April 6, 
1863, ibid., YXV, part 2, 708-709. 

6Johnston to Cooper, April 13, 14, 1863, O. R., ser. I, XXIII, part 2, 751, 752; Cooper to 
Lee, April 14, 1863, ibid., XXV, part 2, 720. 
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was his second premise that the climate would render active campaigning 
impossible during the summer in the lower South. To these he added the 
general principle: that it is “not so easy for us to change troops from one 
department to another as it is for the enemy, and if we rely upon that 
method, we may always be too late.” 


As a companion to the theory that it was impractical to shift troops from 
one department to another was the concept that if the Federal forces before 
a Confederate army were weakened by sending troops to another area, the 
Confederate forces should take the offensive as an alternative to making 
a parallel shift of troops. Thus, when Grant was weakened by sending 
men to Rosecrans, Pemberton ought “to take the aggressive and . . . to call 
back” the men sent by Grant. According to this principle this was prefer- 
able to reinforcing Bragg from Pemberton’s department. Similarly, not only 
would “the readiest method of relieving pressure upon General Johnston” 
be for Lee’s “army to cross into Maryland,” but “greater relief would in this 
way be afforded to the armies in Middle Tennessee.” Furthermore the 
Southern climate would soon provide relief and enable reinforcements to 
be brought from the lower South. The danger of a Federal attack on 
Charleston was now ended, for the enemy would be able to “accomplish 
nothing in the interior after May.” Since the summer “season shall suspend 
operations,” the “troops in the vicinity of Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, 
and Vicksburg will not be called in requisition at these places and no more 
will be necessary than to man the batteries.” So not only would men be 
released from the defense of Charleston but from Vicksburg as well, for 
Grant was withdrawing and would “hardly return to his former position 
there this summer.” Therefore, General Johnston should concentrate these 
unmolested forces “and use them where they can be most effectively em- 
ployed.” He also advised that, if the Confederates in southwestern Virginia 
could “by judicious operations occupy General Burnside in Kentucky,” it 
would “relieve General Johnston more than by sending their troops to him.”” 

Lee had his own problems too, of course. Lack of forage and subsistence 
had plagued his army and supplying this want was the objective of his 
recent detachment of Lieutenant General James Longstreet to southeastern 
Virginia. He was trying to get ready to advance by May 1, but the supplies 
to be collected by Longstreet were essential for this project as were Long- 
street’s men, if the Shenandoah Valley was to be cleared. 


7Lee to Seddon, April 9, 1863, O. R., ser. I, XXV, part 2, 713-714; Lee to Davis, April 16, 
1863, ibid., 725; Lee to Cooper, April 16, 1863, ibid., 725-726. 
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Lee’s analysis disagreed sharply with one fundamental premise on which 
the President and the War Department were basing their operations. They 
had assumed that it was practical and desirable to shift men from one de- 
partment to another to meet the paramount danger of the moment. In fact 
it was on this hypothesis that Johnston had been placed in overall command 
in the West. Except in the case where Lee thought the climate made 
operations impractical, he denied the validity of their operating assumption. 
That they persisted in the future in desiring to transfer troops indicates that 
they did not accept his view. That the theory about the effect of the South- 
ern climate was Lee’s own and not subscribed to by the President and the 
Secretary seems indicated by their failure to dwell on it in their cor- 
respondence.*® 

General Lee’s predictions that Hooker’s large army would advance were 
realized at the end of April when the Federal army crossed the Rappa- 
hannock. With two divisions near Suffolk in southeastern Virginia, too far 
away to return in time for the battle, Lee was nevertheless able to inflict a 
severe defeat on Hooker at the battle of Chancellorsville during the first 
three days of May. Though Longstreet was returning to him from Suffolk, 
Lee’s losses had been severe, and he repeated an earlier appeal for reinforce- 
ments. Men should be available from South Carolina as the enemy could 
do nothing against Charleston in the summer, so “no more can be needed 
there this summer than enough to man the water batteries. . . . If they are 
kept in their present positions, . . . they will perish of disease.”? He was to 
be disappointed, for troops had already been sent from Beauregard’s coastal 
department to the West, having first been intended for Bragg, but redirected 
to meet the emergency caused by Grant's having crossed the Mississippi 
below Vicksburg. 

The War Department received some unsolicited advice as to the strategy 
it should adopt in the crisis occasioned by Grant's army now being in 
position to begin its fateful and successful siege of Vicksburg. Participation 
in the great defensive victory at Fredericksburg, Virginia, in December 1862 
had already suggested possibilities to Longstreet. In January 1863 he had 
suggested to General Lee that half of Lee’s army could be sent west to re- 
inforce Bragg, while the other half, utilizing the power of the defense, just 
observed to be so strong at Fredericksburg, could hold Virginia. The plan 
was rejected by Lee, but Longstreet retained the desire to go west either to 


8See, however, Davis to Lee, May 31, 1863, O. R., ser. I, XXV, part 2, 841-843. 
9Lee to Davis, April 27, May 7, 1863, O. R., ser. I, XXV, part 2, 752-753, 782-783. 
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participate in an offensive campaign or have an independent command. It 
must have been irritating to the senior lieutenant general to see his juniors, 
Holmes, Pemberton, and Kirby Smith, commanding departments while he 
was still a subordinate. He apparently had desired the Trans-Mississippi 
command which was given to Kirby Smith.’ 

On his return from southeastern Virginia, Longstreet stopped in Rich- 
mond on May 6 and called on Secretary Seddon. The Secretary, who, as 
Dr. Freeman has observed, “had great art in making his guests feel that 
their opinions were desired on public questions,” referred, in their conver- 
sation “to affairs in Mississippi, stating that the Department was trying to 
collect an army . . . sufficient to push Grant away from . . . Vicksburg.”" 
A discussion developed between the two in which the Secretary suggested 
that possibly Longstreet’s corps of Lee’s army “might be needed to make 
the army strong enough to handle Grant.” On being asked his views, 
Longstreet replying “that there was a better plan . . . for relieving Vicksburg 
than by a direct assault upon Grant,” proposed “that the army then concen- 
trating at Jackson, Mississippi, be moved swiftly to Tullahoma, where 
General Bragg was then located with a fine army confronting an army of 
about equal strength under Rosecrans.” These forces, in Longstreet’s plan, 
were to be met at Tullahoma by two divisions from his corps in Virginia, 
making “a grand army at Tullahoma,” with which “General Johnston might 
speedily crush Rosecrans, and . . . then turn his force toward the north, and 
with his splendid army march through Tennessee and Kentucky and 
threaten the invasion of Ohio.”” 

The Secretary and the General discussed this plan “to equalize the contest 
by . . . skilful use of . . . interior lines,” Seddon being impressed with the 
difficulty of drawing two divisions from Lee and having reservations about 
Longstreet’s plan because “Grant was such an obstinate fellow that he 
could only be induced to quit Vicksburg by terribly hard knocks.” While 
he was in Richmond, Longstreet probably discussed his plan with his 
friend, Senator Louis T. Wigfall of Texas, who was also a confidant of 
Seddon and Johnston as well as an advocate of western reinforcement.” 


10Douglas Southall Freeman, Lee’s Lieutenants (New York, 1942-1944), III, 40; Longstreet 
to Louis T. Wigfall, February 4, 1863, Wigfall Papers, Library of Congress. 

11Freeman, Lee's Lieutenants, III], 42; James Longstreet, Manassas to Appomattox (Philadel- 
phia, 1896), p. 327. 

12James Longstreet, “Lee in Pennsylvania,” Annals of the War (Philadelphia, 1879), pp. 
435-416. 

13[bid., p. 416; Longstreet, Manassas to Appomattox, 326-328; Longstreet to Wigfall, May 13, 
1863, Wigfall Papers. 
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On his return to Lee’s headquarters, Longstreet broached the plan to Lee. 
The latter was impressed by this new idea and gave it “unbiased consider- 
ation,”’* but objected to it on the ground that it would “force him to divide 
his army.””* Lee wished to make an advance beyond the Potomac. This 
changed Longstreet’s view, for as he wrote Wigfall: “When I agreed with 
the Sect. & yourself about sending troops west, it was under the impression 
that we would be obliged to remain on the defensive here. But the prospect 
of an advance changes the aspect of affairs to us entirely.” Since there was 
“a fair prospect of a forward movement, . . . we can spare nothing from 
this army to re-enforce in the West.” Longstreet thought that Pemberton 
would probably remain on the defensive, particularly since not enough 
men could be sent to make him much stronger than Grant. Therefore it 
was better for no reinforcements to be sent to him and that those available 
should either support Lee’s contemplated advance or go to Bragg’s army to 
enable it to take the offensive and thus make Grant “quit the Miss. River 
expedition.” Furthermore, he did not feel that too much would be lost if 
Vicksburg fell. “We would be no worse cut off from the West than we are 
now,” with Federal gunboats between Vicksburg and Port Hudson, while 
“as to the Yankees using the river for trade, it cannot be done as long as we 
have the banks.” To what extent General Longstreet’s chief, Lee, shared 
these views is unknown, but they had just discussed the whole field of 
Confederate strategic policy together.” 

To General P. G. T. Beauregard also, the events suggested vigorous 
action. To this veteran of First Manassas and Shiloh, now commanding 
in South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, a similar idea occurred, reminiscent 
of his and A. S. Johnston’s moves prior to Shiloh. On May 15 he not only 
communicated his new plan to Bragg and Johnston, but, knowing his “zeal, 
energy, and enlarged views on all military matters,” to Senator Wigfall as 
well. Feeling that he was out of favor in Richmond, he urged Wigfall to 
make a “desperate effort” to have his plan adopted without revealing its 
source. Beauregard felt that it was unwise to take the offensive in Virginia 
due to the lack of supplies in northern Virginia and because “the threatened 


14Freeman, Lee's Lieutenants, III, 45. 
15Longstreet, “Lee in Pennsylvania,” Annals of the War, p. 416. 

16Longstreet to Wigfall, May 13, 1863, Wigfall Papers. This account of Longstreet’s views, 
just given, is an effort to harmonize his contemporary account to Wigfall, displaying unreserved 
enthusiasm for an advance by Lee’s army, with his postwar writings which voiced reservations 
about the advance. 
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danger to Washington would arouse the whole Yankee Nation to renewed 
efforts for the protection of their Capital.” 

The best plan to save the Mississippi was to concentrate troops from 
Virginia and Mississippi with Bragg’s army, where, “at the most favorable 
strategic point for the offensive, Rosecrans could be suddenly attacked, and 
would be either totally destroyed or the remnant of his forces would be 
speedily driven beyond the Ohio.” The victorious army should then ad- 
vance westward and block the navigation of the Mississippi River above 
Memphis, “and thus cut off Grant’s communications with the North. The 
latter oficer (should he have delayed thus long his retreat nor*h . . .) would 
then find himself in a very critical condition—that is, compelled to fight 
his way through a victorious army equal to his own in strength, on its own 
selected battlefield.” The defeat of Grant’s army would enable reinforce- 
ments to be sent to the Trans-Mississippi or “into Virginia, to reinforce the 
troops left there, should they be hard-pressed; but that is not to be dreaded, 
considering the terrible lesson the enemy has just had at Chancellorsville,” 
and their reduced strength due to the expiration of terms of enlistment. 
Wigfall probably needed no encouragement to press for western reinforce- 
ment, unless perhaps, his ardour had been cooled by Longstreet’s defection 
to a Virginia campaign. Neither Johnston nor Bragg replied until much 
later, though they were in agreement with Beauregard.” 

Meanwhile the President was confined to his home by illness during the 
week of May 7 to 13, and Seddon was for the most part conducting the mili- 
tary affairs of the Confederacy. The situation at Vicksburg seemed grave. 
On May 7 Johnston asked if men from Beauregard’s department could not 
be sent to help Pemberton, unaware that they had been ordered five days 
before. But Pemberton had reported these five thousand men which were 
on the way to be “a very insufficient number. The stake is a great one. | 
can see nothing so important.” These, however, were all the men which 
Beauregard could spare.” 

Faced with this emergency and finding support from Longstreet and pre- 
sumably Wigfall, Secretary Seddon revived the twice considered idea of 


17Beauregard to Wigfall, May 16, 1863, O. R., ser. I, XXIII, part 2, 830. 

18Beauregard to Johnston, May 15, 1863, Alfred Roman, The Military Operations of General 
Beauregard (New York, 1883), II, 84-85; Bragg to Beauregard, July 21, 1863, O. R., ser. I, 
XXIII, part 2, 920; Beauregard to Johnston, July 1, 1863, ibid., XXVIII, part 2, 173-174. 

19Johnston to Cooper, May 7, 1863, O. R., ser. I, XXIV, part 1, 214; Pemberton to Seddon, 
May 6, 1863, ibid., XXIV, part 3, 838; Davis to Pemberton, May 7, 1863, ibid., 842; H. J. 
Eckenrode, Jefferson Davis, President of the South (New York, 1923), 221; Rembert W. Pat- 
rick, Jefferson Davis and His Cabinet (Baton Rouge, 1944), p. 137; J. B. Jones, A Rebel War 
Clerk's Diary, Howard Swiggett, ed., (New York, 1935), I, 316, 318. 
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securing the needed men from General Lee’s army. On May 9, the same 
day he had ordered General Johnston to take personal command in Missis- 
sippi, Seddon sent a coded telegram to General Lee asking for Pickett’s 
division for Pemberton. Due to difficulties in deciphering the message, the 
reply was not sent until the following day. General Lee was firm in holding 
to his original opposition, saying: “The adoption of your proposition is 
hazardous, and it becomes a question between Virginia and the Mississippi. 
The distance and the uncertainty of the employment of the troops are un- 
favorable. But, if necessary, order Pickett at once.” When shown this tele- 
gram the President endorsed his agreement on Lee’s response, saying that 
“the answer of General Lee was such as I should have anticipated and in 
which I concur.”” 

Lee did not rely only in this brief telegram, but on May 10 and 11 he 
wrote both Seddon and President Davis letters, after he had had an oppor- 
tunity to consult with General Longstreet. In these two letters he again 
expounded his strategic views. Since he stil] thought Virginia was “to be 
the theater of action,” his army ought to be strengthened “to oppose the 
large force which the enemy seems to be concentrating against it.” If he 
were weakened, he might “be obliged to withdraw into the defenses around 
Richmond” by Hooker’s already two-to-one superiority in numbers. Fur- 
thermore, it was useless to send troops to Mississippi for not only would 
they “be greatly endangered by the climate,” but, being unable to arrive 
until the end of May, the action in Mississippi would be “over by that time, 
as the climate in June will force the enemy to retire.” 

Having recalled his propositions that Virginia was to be the scene of the 
enemy's main effort and the limiting effect of the climate, he again indi- 
cated his doubts about the policy of troop transfers, reafirming his belief 
that an advance by the army in Virginia would draw off enemy forces else- 
where, especially on the coast. Having explained the heavy odds against 
him in Virginia, Lee echoed his telegram when he concluded his letter to 
Seddon by asking the Secretary to “decide whether the line of Virginia is 
more in danger than the line of the Mississippi.”™ 


2Lee to Seddon, May 10, 1863, O. R., ser. I, XXV, part 2, 790. Seddon’s message is not 
found in the O. R., but its contents may be deduced from Lee’s answer and Jones, Diary, I, 325. 

2!1Lee to Seddon, May 10, 1863, O. R., ser. I, XXV, part 2, 790; Lee to Davis, May 11, 1863, 
ibid., 793. See also Douglas Southall Freeman, R. E. Lee (New York, 1935), II, 500-505, 562- 
563, III, 18-19. Dr. Freeman, curiously enough, omits consideration of General Lee’s thesis about 
the climate and his elaboration of a general theory against Confederate interdepartmental troop 
movements, though he quotes a portion of Lee’s April 9, 1863, letter to Seddon in Lee, II, 504. 
It may well be that, in his absorption with Lee's operations at that time, Freeman failed to note 
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Though Seddon telegraphed Lee that his letter was “conclusive against 
the suggestion made,” he had another motive as well in abandoning the 
idea. He had developed misgivings about General Johnston. Johnston's 
complaints and apparent lack of any performance as commander in the 
West, as well as his refusal to adopt suggestions made by Seddon, had 
undermined the Secretary's confidence in the General. Disappointed in 
Johnston, Seddon “saw no reason to expect decisive results from him in 
May 1863, even though reinforcements were sent him. This uneasiness 
about Johnston, in addition to Lee’s convincing reasons, turned Seddon 
away from his original purpose.”” 

Misgivings about the course to be pursued, together with the news that 
Grant had gotten between Pemberton and the newly arrived Johnston, 
decided the President to call a conference. His health was sufficiently re- 
covered for him to come to his office, so he and Seddon met with General 
Lee and his subordinates, Major Generals S. G. French and J. E. B. Stuart. 
An invasion of Maryland and Pennsylvania by General Lee’s army was 
decided on, and Lee recommended that Johnston promptly attack Grant. 
Seddon was fully convinced by Lee of the wisdom of the move and com- 
pletely abandoned his idea of sending reinforcements to Johnston. If Sen- 
ator Wigfall approached him with Beauregard’s plan, it did not sway him; 
for when the news that Pemberton was bottled up induced the President 
to call a cabinet meeting to reconsider the whole question, Seddon sup- 
ported Lee’s invasion plan. Postmaster General Reagan was strongly in 
favor of aiding Vicksburg as was public opinion. Though the President was 
still optimistic about the operations at Vicksburg, he must have been in 
doubt about what to do.” Perhaps Seddon, at the height of his “powerful 
influence” with Davis,” could have altered the decision had he turned his 
“graceful and impressive manner as a speaker” and the “effective reasoning 
of his oratory”™ against rather than for Lee’s plan. But the cabinet decided 
overwhelmingly for the offensive by Lee. 


the thread of argument running through Lee's messages and so was not impressed with them. 
Dr. Freeman throughout emphasizes Lee’s point about how the Army of Northern Virginia can 
aid the Confederacy by taking the offensive. 

22Seddon to Lee, May 13, 1863, O. R., ser. I, XXV, part 2, 797; Patrick, Jefferson Davis and 
his Cabinet, p. 158. 

23Davis to Lee, May 26, 1863, O. R., ser. I, LI, part 2, 716-717; Johnston to Seddon, May 14, 
1863, ibid., XXIV, part 1, 215; Patrick, Jefferson Davis and his Cabinet, pp. 137-139; Eckenrode, 
Davis, pp. 220-223; Freeman, Lee, III, 19; Jones, Diary, 1, 325; John H. Reagen, Memoirs (New 
York, 1906), pp. 121-122, 151-152. 

Patrick, Jefferson Davis and his Cabinet, p. 139. 

pp. 133-134. 
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Thus the President and the Secretary of War were turned from advocates 
of western reinforcement into exponents of an eastern offensive. It is 
doubtful if Lee succeeded in persuading them of the fundamental error of 
trying to transfer troops, a thesis later abandoned by Lee himself, or com- 
municated to them much of his optimism based on the theory that the 
climate would force Grant's withdrawal. Important, doubtless, was Lee's 
insistence that it “becomes a question between Virginia and the Missis- 
sippi.” Lee asked, in effect: “As for the Army of Northern Virginia, . . . 
what better service could it render the other Confederate armies and their 
common cause than to invade the North and threaten Washington?’”™ 
Therefore, more effective probably than his arguments was the authority 
and prestige of General Lee proposing an alternative program. Lee’s capacity 
to perform had been proven more than once, while the performance of 
Johnston had been disappointing. Better too, thought Seddon and Davis, 
to take the assured safety of Virginia than to risk it for Johnston’s uncertain 
ability to save Vicksburg. 

It is interesting to note that if the full generals of the Confederacy” had 
been polled in May 1863, they would have voted three to one in favor of 
concentration in the West. Though the majority had been associated in 
the West and had the same strategic views, only Beauregard cast a disin- 
terested ballot. Unlike Johnston, Bragg, and Lee, his command would not 
have been the beneficiary of reinforcements had his suggestions been 
adopted, while Longstreet seems clearly concerned with having a command 
on the scene of action and with the possibilities of an independent com- 
mand.™ It would be difficult to conjecture what would have been the 
views of Lee, Johnston, and Bragg had personal involvement been absent. 
Beauregard remained adamant in his views, asking Johnston, when he 
heard of Lee’s advance toward Gettysburg, “of what earthly use is this 
‘raid’ of Lee’s army into Maryland, in violation of all the principles of war? 
Is it going to end the struggle, take Washington, or save the Mississippi 
Valley?”” 

Perhaps no local commander could have successfully acted as the strategic 
oracle of the Confederacy, though none were backward in assuming that 


26Freeman, Lee's Lieutenants, III, 45. 

27 Adjutant and Inspector-General Cooper is excluded from the list as he was not a line officer. 

28While the suggestion is invidious, Longstreet could not but have been aware that in the last 
year the two main Confederate armies, those in Virginia and Middle Tennessee, had received 
new commanders due to the killing or wounding of their commanding generals on the field of 
battle. He must also have known that the government had been considering Bragg’s removal. 

29Beauregard to Johnston, July 1, 1863, O. R., ser. I, XXVIII, part 2, 173-174. 
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role. Lee’s proximity to Richmond, his character, and great achievements 
and prestige gave him an overwhelming advantage over his rival advisors. 
Perhaps also, the nature of the advice proffered by Lee at this fateful time 
helped him to overcome the initial predilections of Davis and Seddon toward 
the advice of the others. 

General Lee proposed no concentration for offensives other than assem- 
bling troops from points made secure by the unsuitability of the summer 
weather for active operations. He was to be reinforced from the Atlantic 
Coast, and Johnston could use the men in the southern part of his depart- 
ment to reinforce Bragg. Any further concentration was ruled out by the 
theories he expounded. Essentially, he proposed a continuing and total 
reliance on separate departmental action, letting each department do the 
best it could with the resources it had; resources inherited from past and 
the original distributions of Confederate forces. It was fundamentally a 
system of local and territorial defense that he recommended, which was in 
harmony with Davis’ fundamental concept of Confederate strategy. Basical- 
ly, his advice was probably more congenial to Davis than the counsel of 
Napoleonic moves on the military chessboard. 
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THOMAS S. MARTIN: COMMITTEE STATESMAN 


by Pascua Resves* 


Ons of the great upsets of American politics occurred on December 7, 1893. 
A Democratic caucus was held in the hall of the House of Delegates in 
Richmond to select a United States senator, and the odds-on favorite was 
General Fitzhugh Lee, war hero and major general of Confederate cavalry, 
nephew of the sainted “Marse Robert,” former governor of Virginia, and 
probably the most popular man in the entire state. The glamorous Lee was 
opposed by Thomas S. Martin, a small-town lawyer — hardly known beyond 
his own community — who had never held any public office. In a race 
between these two apparently unequally matched opponents there appeared 
to be little doubt of the outcome. 

In the caucus 124 votes were cast out of 127 Democratic members of the 
two houses of the legislature, thus making the number of votes necessary 
for a choice sixty-three. On the first ballot the votes were scattered among 
six candidates; Lee received 46 and Martin a surprising 55. The four fol- 
lowing ballots saw a shifting of votes each time, but Martin, although 
maintaining his lead, failed to reach the magic number. On the sixth ballot, 
however, General Lee reached his peak of 56 votes, General Eppa Hunton 
and Governor Philip W. McKinney received one each, and Martin received 
66 votes.' On a motion by Senator George A. Mushbach, the nomination of 
Martin was made unanimous. An unknown country lawyer had defeated 
the war hero and former governor in a stunning political upset! 

The public dismay over the action of the caucus was reflected the follow- 
ing day in the lead editorial of the Richmond Times. 


In the nomination of Mr. Thomas S. Martin, who has been chosen to succeed 
General Hunton, the action of the caucus is inexplicable upon any of the grounds 
to which the people of this State have been accustomed in such matters. His nomina- 
tion will be a surprise and astonishment—amounting often to a shock—to the great 
majority of the people of Virginia, to whom he is almost entirely unknown.” 


*Mr. Reeves is an assistant professor of English at Florida Southern College. He wishes to ex 
press his thanks to Dr. Herman L. Horn; Mr. James A. Bear, Jr.; Mr. Thomas S. Martin, Jr.; 
Honorable Harry F. Byrd; Mr. Richard B. Doss; Dr. B. E. Powell, Librarian, Duke University; 
and Dr. R. S. Rankin, Chairman, Department of Political Science, Duke University; for per- 
mission to use unpublished materials contained in this article. 

IDetails from the Richmond Times, December 8, 1893, p. 5. 

2Ibid., p. 4. 
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The public shock over Martin’s amazing victory gave way to indignation 
which was expressed in widespread criticism of the nomination.* 

Martin's success, however, was not a political “fluke”; it merely presaged 
the appearance on the scene of an immensely able politician. He was re- 
elected to the Senate four times and served continuously from March 4, 
1895, until his death on November 12, 1919. During this service he rose 
to become majority leader and chairman of the powerful Appropriations 
Committee during the first World War. 

After the election many Virginians found themselves asking: “Who is 
Tom Martin? — a question that few who were very far beyond the reaches 
of Albemarle County could answer.* Unlike many of Virginia's political 
leaders, Martin was not “born to the purple” of the aristocracy but sprang 
from the merchant-farmer class. He had no great family heritage to launch 
him into political prominence; he hoisted himself by his own political 
bootstraps. 

Thomas Staples Martin was born on July 29, 1847, at Scottsville, Vir- 
ginia, one of eleven children of John Samuel and Martha Ann (Staples) 
Martin. John Martin, a farmer's son, worked in the general store owned 
by Thomas Staples in Scottsville. He married the boss’s daughter, became 
a partner, purchased a nearby farm — “Fairview” — served as justice of the 
peace, and was manager of the local woolen mills until they were destroyed 
by Sheridan’s cavalry in 1864. A religious man, John Martin served as 
elder in the local Christian Church and reared his children in a comfortable 
and God-fearing home. 

Young Tom Martin was probably taught at home, and he did receive 
some formal education in the local “community school.”> When he was 


$Public indignation over Martin's victory caused several members of the legislature to call for 
an investigation of the whole affair. A resolution introduced to that effect by Delegate A. F. 
Withrow received unanimous approval and a committee of three senators and four delegates was 
appointed to conduct the investigation. See the Richmond Times, December 17-20, 1893, for a 
full record of the investigation. The investigation produced no new evidence, only a public 
airing of charges that had already been made in the press, and Martin and his supporters were 
exonerated. Martin's controversial election did spur agitation for the direct election of senators, 
which was finally written into the Virginia Constitution of 1902. 

4General Hunton relates the following story: “I heard a gentleman say that he was discussing 
Tom Martin's popularity with a friend of Mr. Martin's, in one of the towns of the State, and 
he said: “Tom Martin isn’t known.’ . . . Martin's friend denied it, and they agreed to take a 
position on the most frequented thoroughfare of the city, and test which was right—as to that 
city. Large numbers of the citizens passed by, and they asked each one, ‘What do you think of 
the nomination of Thomas S. Martin for the Senate?’—and the reply was unvarying, ‘Who is 
Tom Martin? I never heard of him.’” (Eppa Hunton, Autobiography of Eppa Hunton [Rich- 
mond, 1933], p. 217.) 

5James Adam Bear, Jr., “Thomas Staples Martin: A Study in Virginia Politics 1883-1896,” 
unpublished M.A. thesis, University of Virginia, 1952, p. 12. 
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about sixteen, he was “approximately five feet tall,”® slight of build, and 
eager to enlist in the Confederate Army. His father dissuaded him from 
enlisting and sent him instead to Virginia Military Institute, where from 
March 1, 1864, until April 9, 1865, he was a member of the Corps of 
Cadets. The opportunity for the fulfillment of his desire to join the men 
in gray in combat came when the Corps marched down the Valley for its 
famed participation in the Battle of New Market. Fate intervened, how- 
ever, and Cadet Martin missed the battle as he and six others were sick in 
the hospital at the time.’ 

His second chance was not long in coming; Martin saw action for the 
first time in the Lynchburg campaign during June 1864. After V. M. I. 
was burned by Federal troops, the Corps was removed to Richmond. Efforts 
were made to continue academic instruction, but until the end of the war 
the Cadet Corps was constantly being thrown into the battle lines around 
Richmond. Martin was a participant in these actions, as he later recounted 
to Vice President Thomas R. Marshall.* Thus, he was in a sense a Con- 
federate veteran; “though not a regularly enlisted soldier during the Civil 
War, part of the time during which he was enrolled as a cadet at V. M. I. 
was spent in the military service of the Confederacy.”? (Martin was next 
to the last surviving Confederate veteran in the Senate, and his death was 
soon followed by that of the last, John H. Bankhead of Alabama. )"° 

After the war Martin attended the University of Virginia for two ses- 
sions, 1865-1866 and 1866-1867. Here he formed strong friendships with 
men later to become prominent in Virginia politics and “was noted for his 
studious habits and strong, lucid mind.”" But in the summer of 1867 
Martin's father died, and he had to forego continuation in the university. 
Thus, at the age of twenty he found himself the chief support of his mother 
and her large family; his formal education ended. However, the operation 
of his father’s mercantile business “did not appeal to him, and he applied 
himself diligently to a course of self-prescribed law reading.”"? His reading 
of law — mostly at night — was fruitful, and in 1869, at the age of twenty- 


6Bear, “Thomas Staples Martin,” p. 10. 

7Encyclopedia of V rr Biography, ed. Lyon Gardiner Tyler (New York, 1915), III, 105. 

8Thomas R. Marshall, Recollections of Thomas R. Marshall (Indianapolis, 1925), p- 271; 
cited by hy “Thomas Staples Martin,” p. 24. 

%Biographical Dictionary of the American Congress, House Document 607, 81st Congress, 
znd Session, p. 1509. 

10Thomas Staples Martin: Memorial Addresses Delivered in the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, 66th Congress (Washington, 1922), p. 44; hereafter cited as 
Memorial Addresses. 

11Swanson, Memorial Addresses, p. 20. 

12Encyclopedia of Virginia Biography, III, 105. 
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two, he was admitted to the bar and began practicing law in his home town 
of Scottsville. 

As a young attorney he began to travel his home circuit — Albemarle, 
Fluvanna, and Buckingham counties — and gradually built up a successful 
practice. Enduring the usual struggles of the young country lawyer, he 
was a tireless worker who studiously and diligently prepared his cases and 
enjoyed a measure of success in the courts which enabled him to support 
himself and his family. Never an orator, he was, none the less, competent 
in presenting his cases and slowly won the admiration of the bar for his 
indefatigable work, his keen mind, and his effective knowledge of the law. 
“In the decade of the seventies Martin became recognized . . . as a successful 
lawyer.” And in “the early 1880's he became the local counsel for the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad in the counties of Albemarle, Fluvanna, 
Buckingham, and the city of Charlottesville”"* — an event which portended 
great significance for the future political aspirations of Thomas S. Martin. 
By the time of his election to the Senate he had established a very lucrative 
practice and was financially well fixed. 

Personally, Martin was affable but retiring by nature. The words “shy” 
and “diffident” are often used to describe him. Yet he was forthright, even 
to the point of bluntness, in politics and Congressional committees. As one 


writer has observed: 


It was a paradox how the straightforward politician could direct powerful and 
influential political forces but who found it difficult to meet a lady on the street of 
his hometown without exhibiting a shyness so great that it tended both to embarrass 
him and amuse his friends." 


So shy was he with ladies that it was not until after his election to the Senate 
that Martin was married. On October 10, 1894, he married Miss Lucy 
Chamblis Day of Smithfield, Virginia (whom he had met four years pre- 
viously at the wedding of his brother) and spent his honeymoon in Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina.” 


13Bear, “Thomas ‘Staples Martin,” 
4] bid., p. 40. The Richmond Ba, ‘ely 29, 1899, quotes Martin on his railroad connec- 
tions as follows: “The only connection I have had with railroad corporations was this: Before 
my election to the Senate I was local counsel for the Richmond and Alleghany Company until 
it was consolidated with the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad Company, which I had not before 
that time represented. My agreement with that company was to prosecute and defend suits and 
transact all the legal business in which they might be interested in five counties, for which I 
received an annual salary. It was retainer solely in legal matters. I never represented any other 
railroad corporation.” 
15Bear, “Thomas Staples Martin,” p. 168. 
16Richmond Dispatch, October 11, 1894. 
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Martin was a man intensely loyal to his friends; as Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge said of him: “He was above all things loyal.”"’ His loyalties were 
unshakable, but he was a man of incorruptible integrity. The main smirch 
on his record was the method he used in the election of 1893 which many 
people felt bordered on political immorality. But Martin’s subsequent cam- 
paigns were free from this severe criticism, and his friends stoutly defended 
him and steadfastly stood by him. A careful student of Virginia politics 
has written the following appraisal of Martin. 


Although he was elected to the United States Senate by questionable practices, 
after reaching the Senate his career appears to have been above reproach. He was 
probably worth $100,c00 when he was elected to the United States Senate but at his 
death he left only his home in Charlottesville, valued at $45,000 but which had a 
$15,000 mortgage against it. His friends claimed that he had many opportunities to 
make money while in the Senate but he steadfastly refused to take advantage of any 
of the opportunities. Several of his friends in Richmond who knew of his financial 
embarrassment made up a sum of $50,000 as a gift for him during his last illness but 
he refused to accept the gift. The severe criticism he received because of the methods 
used in his first election must have caused him to resolve never to accept any financial 
assistance from any source.'® 


II 


The source of Martin’s political power in Virginia was the Democratic 
machine which has become widely known and variously labelled. Called 
the “machine” by its foes—and the public at large—its own members prefer 
to call it the “organization,” and Bishop James Cannon followed newspaper 
practice and referred to it as the “Ring.” During a Jackson Day dinner 
(January 7, 1939) Vice President John N. Garner said to President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt: 


“They have a machine down there [Virginia] which compares to a large city 
machine in solidarity of organization. It is a ‘one man’ organization. It was Senator 
Martin's, then Claude Swanson’s, and now it belongs to Glass and Byrd. They are 
in control and the Governor is not.” ” 


17Memorial Addresses, p. 30. 

18Herman L. Horn, “The Growth and Development of the Democratic Party in Virginia since 
1890,” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Duke University, 1949, p. 459. 

1%Westmoreland Davis . . . appointed Congressman Carter Glass, who had been for many 
years a bitter opponent of the Virginia political ‘Ring’ of which Senator Martin was the acknowl- 
edged head.” Richard L. Watson, Jr., ed., Bishop Cannon's Own Story: Life as I Have Seen It, 
by James Cannon, Jr. (Durham, N. C., 1955), p. 291. 

2Quoted by James A. Farley, Jim Farley's Story: The Roosevelt Years (New York, 1948), 
p. 164. 
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That, in a nutshell, explains how Thomas S. Martin, sometime private in 
the Confederate infantry, unhorsed the dashing Fitz Lee in 1893. It also 
explains Martin's reélections in 1899, 1905, 1911, and 1918. The machine 
was indeed a “one man” organization and Martin was the man. 

The Democratic machine in Virginia is one of the most famed in the 
nation because of its uniqueness, longevity, and effectiveness. As former 
Governor Ellis G. Arnall of Georgia has noted: “It is the only one of the 
Southern Commonwealths that can be said to be under the complete politi- 
cal control of a state organization.””* Having its roots in the 1880's, it be- 
came dominant in the nineties and so remains to the present time. Founded 
by Thomas Martin, it was brilliantly led by him until his death in 1919. 
Then briefly held by Representative Harry D. Flood,” the reins passed at 
Flood’s death to his nephew, Harry Flood Byrd, the current leader. Thus, 
for almost three-quarters of a century the Virginia machine has been ably 
directed and amazingly effective in its long domination of Virginia politics. 

The groundwork of the opportunity for Martin to develop a machine 
was laid by the struggles of the Democratic party to wrest control of the 
state from General William Mahone and the Readjusters. On July 25, 
1883, a convention was held in Lynchburg, one of the results of which was 
the selection of John S. Barbour as party chairman. Barbour moved the 
party headquarters from the state capital to Alexandria and continued to 
serve as chairman until 1890. Martin apparently did not attend the Lynch- 
burg convention,” but shortly afterward he became active in the work of 
the party, attracted the favorable attention of Barbour, and two years later 
was elected to the Executive Committee — the real power in the party. 
During this time Martin worked closely with Barbour and was perhaps, as 
Senator Swanson was to say later, “his [Barbour’s] closest, most trusted ad- 
viser; the man to whom he looked more than all the others for guidance 
and assistance.”** Martin continued his law practice but devoted much of 
his time to effective, behind-the-scenes party labors and was “Modest, 
unassuming, never seeking publicity, willing to work and let others receive 
the credit, years before it was generally known he was the guiding spirit in 


2IEllis G. Arnall, What the People Want (Philadelphia, 1948), p. 201. 

22Pebonaire Henry De La Warr Flood, his beloved “Hal,” was the ablest of Martin's lieuten- 
ants from 1893, when he managed Martin’s campaign in the legislative caucus, until Martin's 
death. Flood was Martin's personal choice to succeed him in the Senate. After Martin's death Flood 
served as his executor. 

Bear, “Thomas Staples Martin,” p. 69. 

24Swanson, Memorial Addresses, p. 22. 
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the management of the Democratic Party of Virginia; its wisest and most 
trusted adviser.”™ 

So quietly yet efficiently did Martin work within the party that even some 
of his close associates were not fully aware of his growing power which was 
shortly to manifest itself. In the senatorial election of 1885 with the Demo- 
crats firmly in control of the legislature, it was obvious that Mahone’s time 
of departure from the Senate had arrived. Many people, including Barbour 
himself, felt that Barbour was the logical choice to succeed Mahone. Tom 
Martin, however, did not side with his friend and benefactor but gave his 
support to John W. Daniel. Barbour had widespread backing, including 
powerful railroad interests, but Martin spent a month in Richmond before 
the election and when the showdown came, he was ready. Daniel dealt a 
crushing defeat to Barbour, and although political observers distributed the 
laurels of victory rather widely, at least one newspaper saw through the 
curtain discerningly and prophetically: “It was Martin who made a repu- 
tation as an organizer by controlling the great legislative caucus for John W. 
Daniel, and winning the senatorship for him.”* Although most people 
were not aware of it, Tom Martin, the master politician, had arrived. 

Just when Martin formed his historic connections with the railroads is 
difficult to ascertain, but the railroads were definitely an important element 
in his career. His early successes seem to have been on his own; he engi- 
neered the defeat of Barbour who had railroad support. Martin had served 
as local attorney for the Chesapeake and Ohio, so perhaps after the Barbour 
defeat it was the natural thing for the railroads to turn to Martin. It may 
have been a “marriage” of convenience; Martin had the ability and the 
railroads had the money. At any rate, the liaison was made and the result 
was momentous. 

The tug-of-war between the railroads and the people in the late eighties 
and early nineties found Martin on the side of the railroads. The State 
Railroad Commissioner was General James C. Hill, one of Martin's old 
friends from Scottsville; and the two key railroad men of this period, John 
S. Barbour Thompson and William A. Glasgow, Jr., became Martin hench- 
men and were to figure prominently in his own campaign in 1893. Thomp- 
son, a nephew of John S. Barbour, was a one-time general manager of the 
Richmond and Danville Railroad. Glasgow was a lawyer for the Norfolk 
and Western Railroad, and was the “chief distributor in Virginia of railroad 


2Swanson, Memorial Addresses, p. 22. 
26Richmond Times, December 12, 1885. 
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money for railroad good.”” In the pellmell battle between the Farmer's 
Alliance and the railroads in the Virginia legislature in 1891-1892, Martin 
directed the successful fight of the railroad interests.” Martin served the 
railroads well, and as he was strengthening and consolidating his power 
within the party, the financial backing of the railroads served him equally 
well. 

On May 14, 1892, John S. Barbour, who had finally been elected to the 
Senate in 1889, died, and General Eppa Hunton was appointed his suc- 
cessor. For the first time in the forty-four years of his life Thomas Martin 
reached out for public office — and the wheels of the machine began to 
turn. Fitzhugh Lee also began an active campaign, but Governor McKinney 
refused to call a special session of the legislature, and the election was 
delayed until the meeting of the new legislature which was to be elected 
in 1893. Martin was extremely active in the legislative campaigns. So were 
his friends, including Barbour Thompson and Glasgow, and railroad money 
flowed to various parts of the state. (The full extent of their activities was 
not widely known until William A. Jones introduced the Barbour Thomp- 
son letters into his bitter campaign against Martin in 1911.) The machine 
functioned well, however, and when the legislature met in caucus on 
December 7, the Martin men were in the saddle and the defeat of Lee had 
already been sealed. While Lee had been making speeches and arousing 
popular support, Martin operated backstage and his maneuvers paid off — in 
legislative votes. 

The legislative campaign of 1893 took place during “hard times.” The 
Panic of 1893 —one of the worst during the nineteenth century — was 
a severe economic depression; the plight of many, especially the farmers, 
was desperate. Political coffers were empty and no funds for campaign 
expenditures were in sight. When local political leaders gathered to attend 
the State Convention in Richmond, however, word passed among them 
that money was available in a certain hotel room for campaign expenses. 
Many of the politicians availed themselves of the opportunity and received 
some of this “railroad money.” 


27Allen W. Moger, Rebuilding of the Old Dominion: A Study in Economic, Social, and 
Political Transition from 1880-1902 CAnn Arbor, 1940), p. 72. 

28The Kent Bill, greatly desired by the Alliance, was defeated, and the watered-down Mason 
Bill was passed by both the House and Senate. (Ibid., p. 77.) 

2For the text of these letters see William A. Jones, Senator Martin's Railroad Connections as 
Shown by the Barbour Thompson Letters: Who is “Us”? (Richmond, Picot Print [1911]), 
pp. 2-4, 11. (Pamphlet in the Virginia State Library, Richmond.) 
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Although the procedure of securing the election of “favorable” legisla- 
tors was adapted to the local situation, the usual method seems to have 
conformed to a general pattern. A locally prominent man — frequently a 
Confederate veteran — would be approached and urged to run for the leg- 
islature.” The man approached, although flattered, frequently declined on 
grounds of financial poverty. He would then be told that his campaign 
would be financed (as a public service) in order that the county might have 
the best possible representation. These hand-picked candidates, with strong 
financial backing, were usually elected. As Confederate veterans they 
were, in large part, in favor of Fitzhugh Lee. Prior to the caucus, however, 
they were approached by Martin’s lieutenants and requested to vote for 
Tom Martin on the grounds that he had provided the funds that had made 
their election possible. Doubtless, some of them were stunned by this 
revelation as it is quite likely they had not known the exact source of their 
campaign funds. (Not only had many of them attended Lee meetings, 
but some of them were supposed to be pledged to Lee and were accounted 
“sure” by the Lee managers.*') But to these former men-in-gray “honor” 
was a sacred word, and many felt honor bound, despite their personal pref- 
erence, to vote for Martin. The results of the caucus reveal how successful 


this strategy was. 

During the campaign rumors had cropped up that Martin was attempting 
to “buy” the election. After the caucus, charges were hurled that Martin 
had “bought” the election or that it had been “bought” for him. The day 
following the caucus the Richmond Times raised the question in an edi- 


torial, “Is Our Legislature Being Bought and Sold?,”™ and called for an 


3One of these approaches backfired with serious consequences. C. F. Moore, lawyer and editor 
of Clifton Forge, apparently was not subtle enough in approaching A. F. Withrow of Bath, Dele- 
gate from Alleghany, Bath, and Highland counties, who was running for reélection. Moore, who 
had been in Virginia but three years (though he had previously been Democratic Chairman of 
Pocahontas County, West Virginia), intimated to Withrow that Withrow would receive cam- 
paign funds only if he would agree to vote for a certain man for U. S. Senator. This first 
aroused Withrow’s suspicion then his ire, and it was he who introduced the resolution on Decem- 
ber 15, 1893, for an investigation of the “Virginia Election of November 7, 1893.” (It should be 
pointed out that when the 1893 legislature assembled, of the 40 members of the Senate, 24 
were returning, but of the 120 members of the House, all but 21 were new.) 

31This “defection” not only disappointed Lee’s managers, but in some instances infuriated 
them, as in the case of J. Alston Cabell of Richmond. Cabell was elected as a Lee man but 
— for Martin and later served on the official committee to “notify” Martin of his formal 

ection. 

32December 8, 1893, p. 4. “In 1893 the Times took a very strong stand against the methods 
pursued by the friends of Senator Martin in his election. The Times believed then, and has 
since that time seen no reason to change, that Senator Martin's election was directly due to the 
fact that money contributed to the Democratic party by the railroads was used by the friends of 
Senator Martin for his private and personal interests.” (Letter, John Stewart Bryan to Major 
J. C. Hemphill, June 30, 1910, Hemphill Papers, Duke University Library.) 
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investigation. The Times, edited by Joseph Bryan, vigorously followed this 
editorial with others, such as “We Must Make Our Elections Honest” 
(December 10) and “Stop the Election of Senator Until Investigation” 
(December 13). The investigation was duly held and although the investi- 
gating committee did not file its report until December 20, on December 19 
Martin was officially elected United States Senator. These charges received 
another airing in 1911 when Jones made the 1893 election a campaign 
issue in his primary fight for Martin’s seat. Jones’ publication of the Barbour 
Thompson letters merely substantiated in the minds of many what they 
already thought. Perhaps the matter was best summed up by a Richmond 
newspaper when it said editorially, “There is no need to call names, or to 
hurl epithets, and equally is it unwise and futile to deny the plain facts of 
1891 and 1893 — that Thomas S. Martin was a railroad man, and as such 
was chosen and elected by the railroads to represent them.” The plainest 
fact of all, however, was that on March 4, 1895, Thomas Staples Martin 
became Virginia’s junior United States senator and took a seat from which 
only death could dislodge him. 

When Martin went to Washington his grip on the controls of the 
machine tightened. With the aid of Harry Flood and Claude Swanson, 
he dominated politics until his death, and then left the organization intact 
and flourishing —a tribute to his organizing genius. The machine, an 
intra-party organization with party control as its aim, through that control 
directs the affairs political of Virginia. Although it has lost a few battles, 
“since its inception in 1893, control of the State by the machine has never 
been seriously threatened.”™ 

The machine rolled four more times in Martin’s personal behalf. In 
1899 Martin was opposed by Governor J. Hoge Tyler, an Independent 
Democrat. The bitterness resulting from Martin's 1893 defeat of Lee had 
not disappeared, and at first it seemed that Martin might have a real battle 
on his hands. But the machine packed the legislature, and Martin crushed 
Tyler by 103 votes to 27. Indeed, the later words of Vice President Garner 
were true then: “They are in control and the Governor is not.” 

By 1905 Martin faced a new problem, the direct primary — which he 
had opposed — had been written into the Virginia constitution of 1902. 
But he also had new support; the “newspapers which, with very few excep- 
tions, were opposed to Martin in 1893, were almost solidly behind him in 


~ 33Martin and the Railroads,” editorial in ‘the Richmond News Leader, July 15, 1911, Pp. 4 
MHorn, “Democratic Party in Virginia,” p. iv. 
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1905.”*° Governor Andrew J. Montague, the Independent Democrat who 
had defeated Claude Swanson in 1901, was Martin’s opponent. Montague 
was considered quite an orator, and he challenged Martin, who was not 
considered to be a good public speaker, to a debate at King George Court 
House. Martin proved himself equal to the occasion and shrewdly bested 
Montague in the debate, which proved fatal in Montague’s campaign. The 
smoothly operating machine came through with a large majority for Martin 
and also swept Swanson into the governor's chair. 

The senatorial primary of 1911 found Martin facing the most serious 
challenge he ever had. He was opposed by Representative William Atkin- 
son Jones, a Congressman since 1890, member of a distinguished Virginia 
family, fluent speaker and formidable campaigner. Jones had opposed the 
machine “almost from its inception. As a result of the methods used in 
electing Martin . . . Jones led the fight for the direct primary as a method 
of nominating candidates for the United States Senate.” Swanson, who 
had been appointed to Daniel’s seat the year before, was opposed by Carter 
Glass. This campaign found the machine involved up to its ears. Martin 
the leader and Swanson the first lieutenant were fighting for Senate seats 
and the campaign was managed by Harry Flood, the other first lieutenant. 
Jones, a “politician of stainless honor,” attacked Martin like a buzz saw and 
kept him on the defensive throughout the campaign. It was Jones who 
introduced the Barbour Thompson letters as an issue and showed that 
Martin had been elected in 1893 by railroad money. As a result of the 
publication of these letters some of the leading newspapers switched alle- 
giance. The Richmond Times-Dispatch stated editorially that Martin and 
Swanson were unfit to be senators and urged the election of Jones and 
Glass.” In spite of the furor created by this bitter campaign, the machine 
delivered the votes and smothered Jones and Glass: Martin 57,000, Jones 
25,000; Swanson 59,000, Glass 23,000. As a result of this election “the 
capable Independent leaders gave up as hopeless the task of breaking the 
Martin machine.”™ 

In 1918 no one appeared to challenge the power of Martin and his 
machine. Martin, who by this time had national prestige as majority leader 


35Horn, “Democratic Party in Virginia,” p. 371. 

%Ibid., p. 469. 

37September 7, 1911, Pp. 4. 

38Horn, “Democratic Party in Virginia,” p. 389. See also Harold E. Cox, “The Jones-Martin 
Senatorial Campaign of 1911,” The Annual Collection of Essays in History, History Club, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, I (1954), 38-56. 
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of the Senate and Chairman of the Appropriations Committee, was un- 
opposed both in the primary and the general election and was returned to 
the Senate for the fourth and final time. 

No mention of Martin's political activities in Virginia should omit the 
fact that he often worked in close harmony with Bishop James Cannon, Jr. 
At the time of Martin’s initial election Cannon was a young pastor in 
Farmville just beginning to launch his extra-ecclesiastical activities. How- 
ever, in 1901 Cannon was one of the organizers of the Virginia Anti-Saloon 
League, and as the League grew in power so did Cannon. Martin and 
Cannon, both able leaders and shrewd politicians, recognized and appre- 
ciated the elemental maxim “in union there is strength.” The increasing 
rapport between the Martin machine and the Anti-Saloon League culmi- 
nated in the 1909 gubernatorial campaign when the machine and the 
League joined forces to elect Judge William Hodges Mann over Henry St. 
George Tucker. The resulting coalition between the machine and the 
League lasted well over a decade. 

The celebrated “deal” that Martin and Cannon are alleged to have made 
in this campaign has been hotly debated. Charges and countercharges, 
allegations and denials have been forthcoming from many directions. Cer- 


tainly the principals denied it (Cannon even denied it in a letter to Mar- 
tin”), and the available evidence is so contradictory as to be inconclusive. 
Nevertheless, one must agree with Virginius Dabney: 


. that the entente cordiale established between the Martin and Cannon machines 
in 1909 was the beginning of a long period of close co-operation between the two 
groups. Senator Martin was thereafter to be found almost invariably supporting the 
measures advocated by Cannon, while Cannon usually saw eye to eye with Martin. 
Each was shrewd enough to realize the advantage of having the other's support.” 


Cannon's appraisal of Martin (“I do not think that Thomas S. Martin 
had his equal in the political life of Virginia or in the Senate of the United 


~ 390n February 23, 1912, Coin wrote Martin a long letter on “The Anti-Saloon League of 
Virginia” stationery (which lists “Gov. W. H. Mann, Richmond” as a Vice-President). This 
letter deals mainly with the “Enabling Act” but al*o says: “There are a number. of us who have 
not hesitated to openly support candidates favored by the present Democratic organization, not 
because we have ever made any bargain so to do, as has been falsely asserted by our enemies, 
but which you know to be absolutely false, but because we thought that the present organization 
was equally as good as those who were aiming to come into power.” Original letter in the James 
Cannon, Jr., Papers, Duke University Library. (Quoted in Watson, Bishop Cannon's Own 
Story, p. 147.) 

“Dry Messiah: The Life of Bishop Cannon (New York, 1949), p. 56. 
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States") is high praise indeed, coming as it does from an “old pro” who 
himself had few equals — in several areas of activity. 


Il 


Martin was sworn in as Senator by Vice President Adlai Stevenson on 
December 2, 1895—almost two full years after his caucus selection—and at 
the age of forty-eight took his seat in the Fifty-fourth Congress. He was 
appointed to three Standing Committees (Claims, District of Columbia, 
and Indian Depredations) and one Select Committee (To Investigate the 
Conditions of the Potomac River front at Washington),” not a very aus- 
picious beginning for an ambitious new senator. His actions, however, 
during his first session foreshadow his conduct during his senatorial career. 

During his first session Martin introduced twenty bills and joint resolu- 
tions — chiefly bills of relief. (During this same time Daniel introduced 
forty-eight bills and joint resolutions.) Martin offered two amendments 
which seem prophetic — both concerned appropriations. He presented two 
petitions from groups of Virginia citizens, and, characteristically, he made 
no speeches. His remarks on the floor were confined to brief ones on five 
separate occasions—all about pending bills of relief. His colleagues of the 
time were probably not aware that a political genius had arrived among 
them in the guise of the mild, modest, retiring little man from Virginia. 
He assiduously attended the sessions but seldom indeed lifted his voice 
publicly on the floor. He was not to shine on the floor as did his senior 
colleague, the “Lame Lion of Lynchburg”; it was to be in the committees 
and conferences that Martin would wield his senatorial power, and in the 
committee rooms of Congress he would be the same relentless and successful 
manipulator that he had been in the caucus rooms of Virginia. 

In the second session Martin was appointed to the Joint Select Committee 
to Make Investigations of the Charities and Reformatory Institutions of the 
District of Columbia, and in the 55th Congress he kept his original assign- 
ments and added two new ones: Naval Affairs and the Construction of the 
Nicaragua Canal. In the 56th Congress to his four standing committees he 
added a fifth, Commerce, and in the Republican controlled 57th he received 


41Watson, Bishop Cannon's Own Story, p. 127. After Martin's death Cannon wrote of him: 
“He was not a great orator, but he was a man of unusual clarity of thought, and clear, forcible, 
concise expression. His judgement of men and of political policies and of legislation was usually 
correct. He had distinct personal prejudices which he believed to be based upon pertinent facts.” 
Clbid., p. 291.) 
42Congressional Record, 54th Congress, 1st Session, p. 421; hereafter cited as CR. 
43CR, 54th Congr., 1st Sess., p. 163. 
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his first chairmanship, On Corporations Organized in the District of Colum- 
bia, whose five members included Nelson W. Aldrich.“ His second chair- 
manship was of the Select Committee on Additional Accommodations for 
the Library of Congress in the 59th Congress, and his third was in the 61st, 
Committee on Public Health and Nationa) Quarantine. Up to this time, 
however, his chief interest and work seems to have been centered on the 
Commerce Committee, but on December 8, 1910, he was appointed to the 
Appropriations Committee* — to fill the vacancy caused by Daniel’s death 
on June 29. He remained a member of this committee until his death, 
and devoted to it his unstinting labor. On March 15, 1913, Martin be- 
came Chairman of the Appropriations Committee and served in this ca- 
pacity throughout the crucial years of World War I.® It was in this capacity 
that Martin probably rendered his greatest service to his country as he 
guided the huge appropriation bills from committee to enactment, a pro- 
cedure in which there was no precedent in the sums involved. 

Beginning with the second session of the 55th Congress Martin began 
to be active in a new area: he was three times a conferee to work out differ- 
ences between Senate and House bills. This phase of his career grew as 
his ability in the conferences became recognized, and he was frequently 
called upon to serve in this capacity. 

When the 62nd Congress met in special session on April 4, 1911, the 
victorious Democrats seized control of the House and promptly placed 
Champ Clark in the Speaker’s chair. Presidential hopefuls, William Jen- 
nings Bryan and Governor Judson Harmon of Ohio, roamed the floor 
during opening ceremonies and joined in the feeling of victory and harmony 
prevailing in the House. 

Across the capitol the Democrats in the Senate were neither victorious 
nor harmonious. (The Republicans still controlled the upper chamber 
and with Aldrich, Hale, and Beveridge gone, had ‘some reorganizing of 
their own to do.) The Democratic Senators were squaring away for a bitter 
battle to elect a minority leader, and Bryan's presence was anything but oil 
on troubled waters. A popular magazine reported: “The immediate result 
of Mr. Bryan's visit to Washington seems to have been to intensify the 
antagonism existing between the ‘progressive’ and ‘conservative’ Democratic 


“CR, s7th Congr., 1st Sess., p. 388. 

45CR, 61st Congr., 3rd Sess., p. 105. 

“CR, 63rd Congr., 1st Sess., p. 23. It is interesting to note that at the tiroe Martin became 
Chairman of the Appropriations Committee, he gave up his seat on the Naval Affairs Committee 
to Senator Swanson, who was to become Franklin D. Roosevelt's first Secretary of the Navy. 
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Senators.”*” The candidate of the conservatives was Thomas S. Martin, 
who was backed by Senator Joseph W. Bailey of Texas, arch foe of Bryan. 
Bryan made a strenuous effort to cause Martin’s defeat, and opponents of 
Martin said that a vote for him would be “the nearest possible indorsement 
to the Payne-Aldrich tariff."* It was pointed out that during the “tariff 
session of 1909” a total of 129 roll-call votes were taken, and that the Dem- 
ocratic senatorywho voted most often with Aldrich after McEnery and 
Foster (both of Louisiana) was Martin, who failed to vote 24 times, voted 
against Aldrich 87 times, but with him 18 times. It was emphasized that a 
vote for Martin would be a repudiation of the Democratic platform. 

Prior to the caucus on April 7 the “progressives,” as Bryan's followers 
preferred to be called, met in Senator Robert L. Owen’s office. “A number 
found themselves in an embarrassing position, because of pledges made 
many weeks ago that they would support Mr. Martin for the minority lead- 
ership.” The progressives desired to support Francis G. Newlands of 
Nevada but decided instead to vote for Benjamin F. Shively of Indiana, 
who had been vice chairman under Senator Hernando D. Money in the 
previous session. The expected battle did not take place — Martin already 
had the votes. With Benjamin R. Tillman, Joseph M. Terrell, and Shively 
absent, and Martin himself not voting, thirty-seven votes were cast; twenty- 
one for Martin and sixteen for Shively; Martin became the minority leader. 
Like many of his other contests this one, too, had been won in advance, 
and Bryan felt some of the same dust in his face that had become familiar 
to the Virginia opponents of Thomas S. Martin. 

His victory over Bryan was probably a source of added satisfaction to 
Martin who had never been a Bryan man. He once wrote Senator Daniel, 


the “daddy Silverite”: 


Until the St. Louis convention [of 1904 when Martin was Chairman of the Vir- 
ginia Delegation] I had entertained the idea that Mr. Bryan was absolutely sincere 
and patriotic, although unsound in judgement. At St. Louis I thought he played very 
largely the role of a demagogue. Later on I tried to convince myself that I had been 
too uncharitable in my view of him. I am, however, now completely disgusted with 
him, not only because of some things in his New York speech, but because of inter- 
views given out since. . . . As things now stand he will be the next Democratic nomi- 
nee. I think it is the best we can do. He will fill a gap in which someone must be sacri- 
ficed. 1 have no idea he will ever be President. 


47Current Literature, L (May 1911), 460. 
48The State, Columbia, S. C., April 7, 1911, p. 1. 
Ibid., April 8, 1911, p. 1. 
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I have made up my mind to stay away from Radford [Fair] rather than to appear 
to be there to magnify his political schemes.” 


Bryan was to gain his revenge on Martin two years later when Martin 
suffered the only major defeat of his political career, but even that reversal 
was not a lasting one. 

Martin was an efficient minority leader, and the Democratic majority in 
the 63rd Congress presented him an opportunity to be promoted to majority 
leader. At first it was generally believed that “there would be no serious 
opposition to Mr. Martin.”** The New York Times had predicted his elec- 
tion as majority leader early in the year.” However, a lively backstage 
fight developed and Martin’s old adversary, Bryan, threw his full support 
to Senator John W. Kern of Indiana, who had been Bryan’s running mate 
in 1908. The caucus was to be held on March 5, 1913, and by February 27 
newspaper headlines asked: “Can Bryan Beat Thomas S. Martin in Senate 
Fight?”® 

The final showdown, however, did not arrive because on February 28 
Martin withdrew from the race and Kern’s selection was assured. Martin’s 
withdrawal was met with mixed emotions in Virginia; his followers were 
surprised and dismayed, but his opponents were delighted because they 
erroneously believed his “defeat” would “weaken him in his own State and 
will be the entering wedge in destroying the organization which has been 
his backer.”™ 

The main factor in Martin’s defeat probably was not Bryan but must 
have been Woodrow Wilson. Although the complicated Martin-Wilson 
relationships® have not yet been investigated, Wilson showed an antipathy 

“Martin to John W. Daniel, September 3, 1906, John W. Daniel Papers, Duke University 
Library. For description of the parts played by Martin and Bryan at the St. Louis Convention see 
“Inside the Democratic National Convention of 1904: Letters of Allen Caperton Braxton and 
John W. Daniel,” edited by Richard B. Doss, Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 
LXIV (1956), 291-323. 

5!Richmond Times-Dispatch, February 27, 1913, p. 1. 

S2Januuary 3, 1913, Pp. 3- 

53Richmond Times-Di , February 27, 1913, p. 1. 

“lbid., March 1, 1913, p. 1. 

55Martin was originally opposed to the Wilson movement. “Martin worked assiduously with 
Thomas Fortune Ryan and Congressman Hal D. Flood for the defeat of Wilson.” (C. Vann 
Woodward, Origins of the New South 1877-1913 [Baton Rouge, 1951], p. 372. See also the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch, July 4, 1912.) On July 3, 1913, Martin wrote to Thomas Nelson 
Page: “I wish I could find even one little thing among the acts and doing of the administration 
about which I could feel as well satisfied that the President's wisdom would be vindicated as I 
feel about your appointment [as Ambassador to Italy]. . . . I will, you may be assured, b-'4 up 
the hands of the President as far as possible. I fear, though, he is not strengthening his ho’d on 


his original friends or adding many new ones.” However, these original misgivings about Wilson 
seem to have changed later. In writing to Page, then in Rome, about the coming election, on 
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toward Martin at this time. He not only failed to consult with Martin, 
but in line with his avowed intent to rely on progressives, he continued to 
ignore Martin. Wilson probably considered Martin too conservative to 
push his program effectively in the Senate, but apparently he did not throw 
his full influence into the fight against Martin until shortly before Martin's 
withdrawal. Up to a few days before that event “Martin felt sure of re- 
election in spite of the defection of Senators Simmons... and Clarke... 
and his supporters claimed twenty-one certain pledges against fifteen for 
Senator Kern.”” But Presidential pressure evidently proved too great, and 
rather than face defeat in the caucus room Martin bowed out. He was given 
the chairmanship of the Appropriations Committee over Senator Tillman 
who was “keenly disappointed” in failing to get this chairmanship which 
he had so actively sought.* 

At the opening of the 64th Congress in the absence of Vice President 
Marshall, Senator Kern asked unanimous consent for Martin to take the 
chair “on the ground that he was the oldest Senator in point of service.”” 
Martin then briefly occupied the chair during the election of James P. 
Clarke of Arkansas as President pro tempore. 

In the election of 1916 Senator Kern was defeated for a second term. 
When the 64th Congress assembled for its second session — although Kern's 
term did not expire until March 3, 1917 — Martin was chosen majority 
leader “on the ground that he is the best qualified man in the Senate for 
the position.”” He served in this capacity until the Republicans took over 
the Senate in May 1919 and then reverted to minority leader. 

As a senator, Martin never sought the limelight. He lacked the eloquent 
oratorical ability of his longtime colleague, John W. Daniel; in fact, he 
seldom spoke at all and then very briefly.“ His name is not linked with 
October 23, 1916, Martin seems to have modified his views about the Wilson Administration: 
“Logically and rationally Wilson ought to be an easy winner. The work of his administration 
must necessarily appeal to the good sense of the country. . . . The trouble is that the prejudiced 
and selfish business interests seem to be more potential than reason and patriotism. The strike 
situation which Mr. Wilson undertook to deal with was an exceedingly embarrassing one. I 
think he handled it wisely, but the big moneyed interests are not satisfied and in some quarters 
they appear disposed to strike back.” (Both letters are in the Thomas Nelson Page Papers, Duke 
University Library. For Wilson’s attack on the Martin machine in his Staunton speech, Decem- 
ber 28, 1912, and his turning patronage over to the same organization later, see Arthur S. Link, 
Wilson: The New Freedom (Princeton, 1956], pp. 161-162.) 
56New York Times, January 2, 1913, p. 5. 
57Times-Dispatch, March 1, 1913, p. 1. 
58New York Times, March 16, 1913, p. 2. 
59[bid., December 7, 1915, p. 

Times-Dispatch, December 7, 1916, p. 1. 


61“He considered a good piece of legislation silently enacted far more desirable than a brilliant, 
sensational speech delivered” (Swanson, Memorial Addresses, p. 25), and Representative Champ 
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major enactments as is that of his successor, Carter Glass. But probably no 
man was ever more zealous in serving his constituents than Martin, and in 
the main he undoubtedly represented the views of the majority of Virginians 
of his time. His voting record for the most part follows party lines. Although 
he was definitely a railroad man in his early career, after he had reached the 
Senate there is no evidence in the roll-call votes that Martin supported 
vested interests when opposed to the public good. His vote for the Hepburn 
Act is a case in point.” Though he was defeated in 1913 for the majority 
leadership by the efforts of the Wilson Administration leaders, he went 
down the line for the key measures of the Administration, and continued 
to do so after his selection as majority leader, almost by common consent, 
in the waning days of 1916. (His single exception in the Congressional 
Record was the Immigration Bill of 1916 when he voted for both its original 
passage and also the overriding of the presidential veto.) As minority and 
majority leader, as well as senator, he was hardworking, competent, and 
honest — a classic example of a devoted public servant. 


IV 


Thomas S. Martin was a man equipped by natural endowment and per- 
sonal experience for leadership. As a sandy haired youth he endured the 


hardships of war, and as a young man struggling to support a large family, 
the privations of Reconstruction. Through hard work and sagacity he 
attained success in the legal profession and eminence in political circles. 
His unusual capacity to win and hold friends contributed greatly to his 
success as a political leader. A conservative philosophically, he made his 
appeal to conservative Virginians.® 


Clark of Missouri was probably quite correct when he said of Martin: “It is doubtful if he, dur- 
ing his five terms in the Senate, ever spoke for as much as 30 minutes at one time.” (Memorial 
Addresses, p. 74.) Neither did Martin seek to publicize the speeches he was required to make 
elsewhere. Not once during his long senatorial career did he have anything inserted in the 
Appendix of the Congressional Record. 

62The Hepburn Act (strongly supported by President Theodore Roosevelt) deprived the rail- 
roads of ultimate sovereignty in the rate-making process. The bill was passed by the House of 
Representatives in February 1906 but was strongly opposed in the Senate by the “railroad” 
senators, led by Aldrich and Elkins. After a two months battle the bill was finally passed by the 
Senate, granting rate-making power to the Interstate Commerce Commission, on May 18, 1906. 
Martin voted “yea.” For a summary of the legislative history of the Hepburn Act see John 
Morton Blum, The Republican Roosevelt (Cambridge, Mass., 1954), pp. 87-105. 

63]n his campaign of 1905 Martin wrote to a constituent (which was apparently a form letter 
as several such letters are in the various collections in the Duke University manuscript collec- 
tions): “I do not believe that the fairminded and conservative people of the State will be disposed 
to defeat a public servant who has discharged his duties faithfully, and who had the benefit of 
experience, merely to make room for another.” (Martin to J. A. Cousins, April 18, 1905, C. A. 
Swanson Papers, Duke University Library. Italics added.) 
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As a machine leader Martin has had few peers and no superiors in Amer- 
ican politics. Through the power of his wisdom and the force of his per- 
sonality, he built and directed the Virginia Democratic machine for more 
than thirty years — a machine remarkably free from graft and one which 
generally has provided sound government.” His qualities of integrity and 
trustworthiness made him strong at home™ and greatly respected by his 
followers throughout the state. He was a political genius of the first mag- 
nitude and used his ability not for personal gain but rather for the advance- 
ment of the principles in which he believed. 

Although he has been called “an unimaginative conservative," Martin 
was personally courageous and an independent thinker who refused to 
kowtow to the whims of the populace; his votes in the Senate reflected his 
own convictions. Duty was a guiding light and he sought conscientiously 
to do what he deemed to be his duty.” He had great respect for the tradi- 
tions of the Senate and once spoke sharply on the floor of the Senate to its 
presiding officer, the Vice President of the United States, for acting “in 
open defiance of the rule of the Senate.” (Though Martin served for 
fifteen years as junior Senator to Daniel, he frequently disagreed with 
Danie! and numerous issues found the two Senators from Virginia on op- 
posite sides.) Martin’s interest was primarily in domestic affairs,” and he 


4For Martin’s methods as a machine leader see the seventy-two Martin to Lassiter letters in 
the F. R. Lassiter Papers, Duke University Library. (Francis Rives Lassiter was federal Attorney 
for the Eastern District of Virginia and also served as Martin's local lieutenant in the Petersburg 
area.) 

65“In this primary [1905] he received every vote at Scottsville, his home precinct. At a ratifi- 
cation meeting held at Charlottesville some time after the primary a delegation from Scottsville 
appeared with a banner, on which was inscribed: ‘We gave him every vote in Scottsville, and 
we will do even better next time.’” (Richmond Times-Dispatch, November 13, 1919, p. 2.) 

66"The Virginia Democratic machine . . . goes back to the time of U. S. Sen. Thomas S. 
Martin, its dominant personality throughout the early years of this century down to his death in 
1919. Sen. Martin was a competent and honest public servant. An unimaginative conservative, 
he was a potent political operator, and extremely zealous in performing services for his con- 
stituents.” (Virginius Dabney, “What we think of Senator Byrd’s machine,” Saturday Evening 
Post, January 7, 1950, p. 30.) 

67In the midst of an acrimonious debate on a bill to provide a Union Railroad Station for 
Washington, Martin took the floor in the absence of the committee chairman and defended the 
bill but not some members of the committee. To a statement by Senator Alexander S. Clay, of 
Georgia, that all the committee members did not give thirty minutes to consideration of the bill, 
Martin’s frank retort was: “Those members of the committee who did not give more than thirty 
minutes to the consideration of the bill neglected their duties.” (CR, s7th Congr., 1st Sess., 
P. $432.) 

68CR, 63rd Congr., 2nd Sess., p. 10248 (June 11, 1914). The following day Vice President 
Marshall publicly apologized to Martin (Ibid., p. 10296). 

69Martin’s alliance with Daniel represents a union of two of Virginia's most outstanding yet 
most dissimilar political figures. Their trek down the political trail together, however, was to 
become marked by one of many divergent stands; only when party supremacy or expediency 
demanded would they stroll hand in hand.” (Richard Burke Doss, “The Public Career of John 
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was at his best in the handling of appropriations — which sometimes 
showed a surprising breadth of view.”! His influence was not confined to the 
Senate but extended to the House of Representatives (beyond the Virginia 
delegation) where, too, he was recognized as a wise leader and his judgment 
was appreciated.” It was principally in the privacy of the conferences and 
committees that Martin made his influence felt; he was a backstage operator 
par excellence. 

The key to his successes was his friends; always vigilant for his friends,” 
Martin could indeed “bind men to him with hooks of steel.””* Never was 


Warwick Daniel: Spokesman of the New Conservatism,” Unpublished M.A. thesis, University 
of Virginia, 1952, p. 35.) 

70This point of view is reflected in a letter Martin wrote to his friend, Ambassador Page, in 
Rome: “I have not studied closely the transactions or motives of the European powers, but have 
been living quietly and practically to myself in the last six months. . . . Flood, Swanson and all 
of our friends went home after the adjournment in March, and I am the only Virginian holding 
in Washington. . . . My sympathies are strongly with the Allies, but I must say that I have been 
disappointed in the actions and efficiency of England. Germany has demonstrated her prepared- 
ness and her potentiality. The Kaiser is easily the foremost ruler in Europe, I think I may say 
the ablest since the days of Napoleon. I cannot, however, doubt the ultimate success of the allies. 
. . » There will be a clamor for very large appropriations for that purpose [Defense]. I feel that 
something should be done, but I am not in sympathy with any extravagant expenditures at this 
time.” (Martin to Thomas Nelson Page, August 5, 1915, T. N. Page Papers, Duke University 
Library.) 

71Martin in defending an appropriation for Howard University against an attack by Senator 
Hardwick of Georgia said: “As a southern man, living all my life with the colored people, I will 
say there is nothing which appeals more strongly to me than this appropriation. I think it ought 
to be maintained, and I am sure the Senate will maintain it.” (CR, 63rd Congr., 3rd Sess., 
PP. 4191-4192, February 20, 1915.) 

72Bishop Cannon relates an illustrative incident: “I well recall meeting Congressman (later 
Senator) Carraway in the long corridor . . . and discussing with him the vote of the Southern 
representatives for submitting the Eighteenth Amendment. He told me quite frankly that he 
was too much of a States’ Rights Democrat to vote for the resolution. I asked him if he thought 
that Arkansas believed in states’s rights any more than did Virginia. He said, ‘No.’ I replied 
that Virginia's senators and congressmen were going to vote almost unanimously for the sub- 
mission of the resolution, and when he expressed some incredulity, I simply said to him, ‘Go and 
see Senator Martin.’ He replied without a moment's hesitation, ‘If Senator Martin is in favor of 
that resolution, I will guarantee you the vote of the entire Arkansas delegation.’ He went forth- 
with and saw Senator Martin, and when I saw him the next day, he said, ‘Martin says it is all 
right, and if Virginia can vote for it, Arkansas can."” (Watson, Bishop Cannon's Own Story, 
p. 291.) 

731m his letters Martin frequently refers to his “friends,” and is constantly concerned for their 
welfare. A typical such letter is one in which he discusses two Independent Democrats, Stuart 
and Tucker. (Henry C. Stuart, a nephew of J. E. B. Stuart, was elected Governor of Virginia 
in 1913—the only man since the Civil War to be so elected without opposition either in the 
primary or the general election. After he became governor he also became a member of the 
Martin machine. Henry St. George Tucker, on the other hand, although he was a cousin of 
Hal Flood, remained an unrelenting foe of the machine throughout his career.) Martin wrote: 
“He [Stuart] is an abler and safer man than Tucker, and I have no fear about fair treatment of 
our friends. I would expect nothing from Tucker except bitter antagonism. He is, in my judge- 
ment, narrow and bigoted, as well as intensely hostile to me and my friends.” (Martin to Charles 
T. Lassiter, February 22, 1913, C. T. Lassiter Papers, Duke University Library. Italics mine.) 

74Judge W. F. Rhea, Chairman of the Virginia State Corporation Commission, for many years 
a close friend of Martin's, said on the occasion of Martin’s death: “I knew him intimately for 
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his influence more graphically illustrated than on the day of his funeral 
when the Vice President of the United States and fifty members of the 
Congress stood with the leaders and plain people of Virginia beside the 
open grave of Thomas S. Martin. He was truly, in the words of Senator 
Harry F. Byrd, “a natural born leader.” 


oe a He was my constant and loyal friend and could bind men to him with hooks of 
(Quoted by the Richmond Times-Dispatch, November 13, 1919, p- 1.) 

i Harry F. Byrd to Paschal Reeves, personal letter, March 12, 1958. Senator Byrd 

also wrote: “In regard to your specific question as to his [Martin's] ability to influence men, I 

can only say that abana by his friends, and was a man of the most complete in- 


tegrity.” 
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The Papers of Benjamin Franklin. Edited by Leonarp W. Lasanse, Wurrrrexp J. 
Bert, Jn., er at. Volume I — January 6, 1706 through December 31, 1734. New 
Haven; Yale University Press, 1959. bocviii, 400 pp. $7.50. 


Franxiin would have been pleased with the first volume of this new edition of his 
papers, particularly the young B. Franklin who had no claim to fame during his first 
twenty-eight years. He would have been flattered that able and energetic scholars have 
combed his work so carefully, edited it so meticulously, and presented it so attractively 
that the book won a design award from the American Institute of Graphic Arts. But 
most of all, the man who eventually wrote one of America’s most representative, and 
hence one of her greatest, autobiographies, would have delighted to recall his humble 
beginnings and to review his rapid strides in learning and living. 

There is little here to forecast Franklin's future fame; it is the modest though repu- 
table record of a well balanced pursuit of happiness which altered in magnitude over 
the decades until it became a pursuit of greatness. Or perhaps in Franklin's case, great- 
ness pursued him. There are early indications of characteristic elements that contributed 
to Franklin’s later reputation as a typical child of the Enlightenment, the universal man 
of the eighteenth century, but they are only indications. The first twenty-eight years 
show an able and agreeable young man making his way in the world. There are few 
personal letters to or from Franklin in this volume because few have survived; the 
record relates primarily to printing, journalism, and business. There is little of the 
pamphleteer and less of the scientist. And yet, characteristically enough, even these 
interests are represented. 

The essential feature of the first volume is Franklin's interest in the art of com- 
munication, or what is nowadays called learnedly but somewhat vulgarly “the com- 
munications arts.” In one way or another, his chief activities in this early period 
center on debate and discussion, liberty and learning, and exchange of news and views. 
Whether as an apprentice printer, a newspaper editor, an almanac author, a leader of 
the Junto discussions, or a founder of the Library Company of Philadelphia, Franklin 
emerges as a social creature with a keen civic sense of the necessity of free communi- 
cation in a free society. And he had a strong sense of style; he believed in plain talk 
and straight-forward prose: “To write clearly, not only the most expressive, but the 
plainest words should be chosen.” In his essays, almanacs, and other writings, as in 
the spoken word before the Junto, Franklin aimed to be “smooth, clear, and short.” 

Franklin followed these rules in both his satirical and his serious writing. As a pre- 
cocious youth of 16, he had the “exquisite Pleasure” of breaking into print with his 
Silence Dogood letters, a series of spirited satires on society, morality, and politics, and 
learning. There is little in this volume to suggest how the untutored Franklin, who 
takes some delicious jabs at Harvard in these essays, had trained himself at such a 
youthful age. Perhaps, like Silence Dogood, he took “a more than ordinary Delight in 
reading ingenious Books,” which she called “the best of Company.” In another essay, 
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young Franklin has Silence say, “I have from my Youth been indefatigably studious to 
gain and treasure up in my Mind all useful and desireable Knowledge, especially such 
as tends to improve the Mind, and enlarge the Understanding; And as I have found it 
very beneficial to me, I am not without Hopes, that communicating my small Stock in 
this Manner, by Peace-meal to the Publick, may be at least in some Measure useful.” 
Curiosity, communication, and utility are the keys to Franklin's remarkable learning 
process, not only in these early years but throughout his life. 

If this volume does little to satisfy one’s own curiosity about the personal side of 
Franklin's first twenty-eight years (there is no reference, for example, in the text to the 
birth of his illegitimate son; you have to look that up in the genealogy preceding the 
documents), it does illuminate the development of his views and the pace of his life. 
As a newspaper man in Boston, substituting for his brother who had been arrested for 
contempt, Franklin placidly announced that the Courant was “designed purely for the 
Diversion and Merriment of the Reader . . . with a grateful Interspersion of more serious 
Morals.” Despite this disclaimer, it was more than a vehicle of entertainment; it was 
also an avenue of information. When he later established the Pennsylvania Gazette, 
he announced again that he hoped it would be “as agreeable and useful an Entertain- 
ment as the Nature of the Thing will allow.” But he had learned a good deal in the 
six years intervening between the announcement in the Courant and the Gazette's 
statement of editorial policy, for he observed that an editor “Cin the Opinion of the 
Learned) ought to be qualified with an extensive Acquaintance with Languages, a great 
Easiness and Command of Writing and Relating Things cleanly and intelligibly, and 
in few Words; he should be able to speak of War both by Land and Sea; be well 
acquainted with Geography, with the History of the Time, with the several Interests 
of Princes and States, the Secrets of Courts, and the Manners and Customs of all 
Nations.” In short, his paper promised much more than entertainment. Along with 
Anthony Afterwit, Celia Single, and Alice Addertongue, there are interesting essays 
such as “Observations On Reading History,” “Apology for Printers,” and “Remarks on 
a South Carolina Currency Scheme.” 

The editors have selected representative extracts from the Gazette to indicate the 
flavor and variety of the materials which Franklin featured in his paper. News reports, 
rumors, advertisements, squibs, and announcements reflect the interests, the activities, 
and the sense of humor of Franklin, his friends, and the people of the time. Similarly, 
the editors, after reproducing the first Poor Richard's Almanack in full, give selections: 
the opening address to the reader, all aphorisms and verses for each month, and some 
of the explanations, descriptions and miscellaneous verses. The extracts from the Gazette 
are tantalizingly brief but the almanac material is surprisingly full. 

Editors Labaree and Bell, both impeccable scholars, have furnished eighty-eight pages 
of prefactory material, including a twenty-six page introduction, which outlines con- 
cisely the principles of selection and editing, and a twenty-eight page genealogy, which 
should satisfy the most meticulous searchers and seekers of family lines. There is a 
useful chronology and an excellent index. In one of his satires on Harvard College, 
BF contrasts English with Latin and Greek, comparing the former's “pleasant smiling 
Countenance” with the latter who “seldom or never unveil’d their Faces.” Unfor- 
tunately, the editors overestimate the erudition of most of their readers by not unveiling 
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the Latin with translations. Those of us who are untutored in the dear, dead language 
will have to console ourselves as did the Harvard boys who, according to Franklin, left 
Latin veiled because of “Idleness, attended with Ignorance.” 

James Morton 
Institute of Early American History and Culture 


Early Maps of the Ohio Valley: A Selection of Maps, Plans, and Views Made by 
Indians and Colonials from 1673 to 1783. By Lioyp A. Brown. Pittsburgh: Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Press, 1959. xiv, 132 pp. $12.00. 


Tus volume presents a cartographica] history of the upper Ohio River from its discovery 
to the end of the Revolutionary War period. Its handsome format, the excellence of its 
illustrations, and the readable style of the general historical introduction are qualities 
that will appeal to the general reader; the critical commentary and careful analysis that 
accompany the fifty-four superbly reproduced maps will make it useful to the historical 
scholar. 

The Ohio Valley played a crucial part in the development of the Indian fur trade 
and in the later struggle for territory between France and England. The English drive 
westward across the mountains from the coast began early; the Indian trader Arthur 
reached the Valley soon after 1670, and when Joliet and Marquette reached the mouth 
of the Ohio on the Mississippi in 1673 they found that the Shawnees there had already 
established trade relations with Virginia. The Appalachians, however, proved to be too 
great a barrier to the English traders and to such Dutch boschlopers as Arnout Viele 
from the Hudson. The long circuitous route of the coureurs de bois up the Valley 
eastward from its mouth and southward from the Lakes proved more successful than 
the more direct route from the coastal settlements in Virginia and Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Brown has here, from over five hundred maps, plans, and drawings of the region which 
survive from the colonial period, made a selection which documents the growth of 
knowledge of the river system that attracted these various groups contending for empire 
and trade. The makers of the maps were “Indians, Spaniards, French, British colonials — 
adventurers, explorers, engineers, surveyors, soldiers, priests — who wanted to claim the 
land for their own or for the nation or interests which they represented.” 

An introductory essay of thirteen pages, “La Belle Riviére,” provides the general 
reader with a background for understanding the maps. It gives an account of the early 
explorers, of the Recollect and Jesuit missionaries who provided carefully prepared 
information in their reports used by the Académie Royale des Sciences, and of the 
later eighteenth-century advance westward of the English, with the part played by such 
men as Christopher Gist, George Washington, Harry Gordon, and Thomas Hutchins 
in exploring the routes, surveying, and mapping the land. Mr. Brown's authoritative 
knowledge makes his comments on the methods and problems of the European map 
makers and on the development of cartographic skill during this period especially helpful. 

The chief value of the book lies in the collotype map reproductions; it is sufficient 
guarantee of their quality to say that they were made by the Meriden Gravure Company 
under the expert supervision of Mr. Harold Hugo. Their clarity and legibility are due 
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in part also to Mr. Brown, who wisely chose to include only the pertinent sections of 
those maps which, if given in their entirety, would have been too reduced for i 
use. Mr. Brown's choice of maps is excellent; one may wonder, however, why he chose 
a late, poorly drawn copy of Delisle’s 1720 map instead of Delisle’s 1701 manuscript or 
1703 map, more detailed and historically far more significant. 

In the third section, the critical notes with brief accompanying cartobibliographical 
information are restricted to the fifty-four maps reproduced 

The volume is a tribute to the long and studious interest in the cartography of the 
upper Ohio River Valley of the late Pittsburgh industrialist Howard N. Eavenson. 
Mrs. Lois Mulkearn gathered much of the material used in the critical descriptions 
of the maps. To them as well as to Mr. Brown we owe thanks for an excellent addition 
to the growing list of regional map studies. 

P. Cumminc 

Davidson College 


Flags of the U. S. A. By Davm Eccensercer. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, 1959. v, 206 pp. $4.50. 


Ture are undoubtedly hundreds of books covering various aspects of the history of 
the flags of the United States, but David Eggenberger’s Flags of the U. S. A. is the most 
complete and compact that this reviewer has ever seen. 

When one reads this book three facts emerge about the author: he knows his subject 
and has apparently spent considerable time in research; he is versed in the complex and 
to the layman over-complicated terminology of heraldry; and he has followed sound 
professional historical practice in culling solid fact from interest catching but baseless 
legend. And the story of the U. S. flag has unfortunately been replete with such colorful 
but factless yarns. Mr. Eggenberger does our history a great service by setting the facts 
before the reader and proving groundless such “cherry-tree tales” as the Betsy Ross story, 
the legend fostered by Leutze’s famous painting that Washington crossed the Delaware 
with the Stars and Stripes at his side, and the myth that each State has its own par- 
ticular star. 

While it is an obvious fact when one thinks about it, Mr. Eggenberger's text makes 
the reader acutely aware of how closely the evolution of the United States flag reflects 
the saga of our ever-growing and changing nation. The Stars and Stripes is a flag 
unicue among national banners in that it always retains its basic symbolism, yet it is 
flexible to meet the changes of time. The addition of the 49th and soth stars kept the 
flag abreast of history without destroying or altering its historic format, and it could 
not be mistaken anywhere in the world for other than the flag of the United States. 

The book is printed in easily readable type and generously illustrated with forty-one 
full color prints plus numerous black and white photographs and drawings. The text 
has dispensed with source footnotes, retaining only a few of substantive or explanatory 
value. The cost factor plus a probable desire to produce a “popular” type book undoubt- 
edly dictated such a move, which to the general reader is acceptable, though regretable 
to those interested in further research on the subject. 
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Essentially, Flags of the U. S. A. is a textbook. While the story of our flag should 
be interesting to every American, it will be so in a matter of degree. This reviewer 
found the text hard to digest in large doses; it does not appear to be the type book with 
which the average reader could become engrossed for hours. This is due not to any 
fault in Mr. Eggenberger’s style but to the type subject he chose — no plot, no adventure, 
and no suspense or emotion to hold the reader's attention. 

As a source book on the evolution of the U. S. flag it is the most compact and usable 
book I have seen and I strongly recommend that a copy be placed in every school in 
the United States. 

L. VanLoan NaisawaLp 


Office Chief of Research and Development, Department of the Army 


The Papers of John C. Calhoun. Edited by Rosent L. Mentwerner. Volume I — 1801- 
1817. Columbia, S. C.: University of South Carolina Press for the South Caro- 
liniana Society, 1959. xliii, 469 pp. $10.00. 


Joun Catpwett Carnoun — like Daniel Webster, William Lowndes, Thomas Hart 
Benton, Lewis Cass, and Martin Van Buren among his political peers — was born in 
1782. He died in 1850. This edition of his papers is expected to run to fifteen volumes. 
That only one of them should be allotted to the first third, roughly, of Calhoun’s 
adult life — always the least-known portion of it—is disappointing. It means that 
the late Professor Robert Lee Meriwether of the University of South Carolina and 
his assistants could find little new material from their protagonist's years as student, 
practicing lawyer and state legislator, or from his three astounding terms in the United 
States House of Representatives. 

Most of the letters here are from the Calhoun collections at Clemson College and 
the University of South Carolina. About half, including nearly all those which the 
young man wrote to the lady who became his mother-in-law, were printed in the late 
J. Franklin Jameson's edition of Calhoun’s Correspondence at the turn of the century. 
Significant new letters include that of April 18, 1812, to Dr. James Macbride in which 
the Congressman of five months’ service laments that “Our President, tho a man of 
amiable manners and great talents, has not I fear those commanding talents which are 
necessary to controul those about him.” There is also a scandal involving a young 
relative of Mrs. Calhoun, which Dr. Jameson apparently did not feel at liberty to print, 
and concerning which the present editors withhold elucidation or comment. Yet it is 
of interest to the social historian that the man’s offense, punishable by death, was pre- 
viously unknown in South Carolina — or at least in the Abbeville District. (“I cannot 
conceive how he contracted the odious habit, except, while a sailor to the West Indies.”) 

The young Calhoun, in contrast to the fathers of the Republic, was no keeper of 
records. Only seven letters to him appear here, of which two are printed from senders’ 
copies. His own epistolary style is stilted and dry by turns, and his spelling, despite 
a degree from Yale, no better than Andrew Jackson's. But the great value of this volume 
is not in the letters. Nothing in these prepares us for the power and quality of Cal- 
houn’s speeches and reports in the House between 1811 and 1817. 
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For a new member of that body to become a national figure overnight would now be 
nearly impossible: for him to become a committee chairman wholly so. Thanks to 
another newcomer, Speaker Henry Clay, Calhoun commenced his congressional career 
near the top of the Select Committee on Foreign Relations; and the death or resignation 
of senior colleagues made him its chairman during most of the War of 1812. But it was 
to his speeches, at a time when the House offered a better forum than the small, staid 
Senate, that the South Carolinian owed his contemporaries’ almost instant acceptance 
of him as a great man. They are printed here from the reports of the National Intelli- 
gencer rather than the somewhat smoother versions in Richard K. Crallé’s familiar 
edition of Calhoun’s Works. 

They are speeches without ornament and without humor. Their sentences are angu- 
lar and sometimes faulty. The throbbing periods of Webster, the glowing word-pictures 
of Clay, John Randolph's literature and wit — all these are missing. Calhoun never pads 
and he never declaims. He sticks severely to the subject and examines it with an Olym- 
pian insistence on first principles which we may find today in the columns of Walter 
Lippmann, but which it would be whimsical to expect from congressmen. His single 
concern appears to be the greatness and dignity of the United States, and his power is 
that of controlled passion. He is, in his own phrase, “no advocate for refined arguments 
upon the Constitution.” 

His treatment of postwar problems reminds us that our own are far from unique. 
Concerned to check inflation by the restoration of specie payments, he stands sponsor 
to the second Bank of the United States. Anxious to strengthen the country for a third 
war with Great Britain (which, like Clay, he deems inevitable), he pleads for continued 
sacrifices, the subordination of sectional feelings, a protective tariff and the other taxes 
needed to maintain adequate armed forces and construct essential public works. He is 
even ready for the conquest of space — by means of roads and canals — and his last House 
measure is a bill for that purpose which President James Madison vetoes on constitu- 
tional grounds. Six months later he accepts an appointment as secretary of war in the 
cabinet of James Monroe. 

It seems to have been Professor Meriwether’s editorial policy to err, if he must err, 
on the side of exclusiveness. No effort is made to identify persons and- things “of only 
casual and peripheral interest” in the notes. The speeches of other participants in con- 
gressional debates are summarized in a few cases only. Moot points of general interest 
are referred to secondary authorities, though Charles M. Wiltse’s assertion that Calhoun, 
not Monroe, was the author of the “War Report” in 1812 is upheld against the judgment 
of Irving Brant. This reviewer regrets the omission of important official letters, directed 
to Calhoun by such men as Monroe and Alexander J. Dallas, merely because they are 
printed in the American State Papers. Fuller treatment of the bank and internal im- 
provement bills, and printing of all public bills which Calhoun reported, would have 
been desirable. But we can only be grateful for the summary listing of documentary 
trivia, for handsome printing, generally excellent editing, and a useful Calhoun gene- 
alogy. The volume fittingly concludes its editor's career as teacher, writer and collector 
of South Carolina history, and sets a high standard for his able successor, Dr. W. Edwin 
Hemphill. 


George Mason College of the University of Virginia 


Josern H. Harrison, Jr. 
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A John Brown Reader: The Story of John Brown in His Own Words, in the Words 
of Those Who Knew Him, and in the Poetry and Prose of the Literary Heritage. 
Edited with Introduction and Commentary by Lours Rucnames. London and New 
York: Abelard-Schuman, Ltd., 1959. 431 pp. $7.50. 


In this volume, Mr. Ruchames, Director of the B’nai B'rith Hillel Foundation at several 
colleges in Massachusetts and author of Race, Jobs, and Politics: The Story of F. E. P.C., 
has attempted to present “the positive impact of John Brown upon American thought” 
and to view Brown's “life and death as events which evoked great idealism as well as 
some of the noblest and most memorable writing in the history of American letters.” 
Mr. Ruchames’s purpose has not been the “examination of all that has been written” 
about Brown nor “its evaluation from the point of view of historical accuracy.” His point 
of view is 


++ that the le against slavery and its elimination during the Civil War was one of the 
a gee achievements in American history; that the Abolitionists and other anti-slavery 


. «+ Were not paranoiacs or narrow-minded fanatics, but men and women who were devoted 
to the highest ideals of equality and democracy, influenced by the best in the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition and all that was good and noble in the thoughts and actions of the Founding Fathers. 
John Brown was one of this company of anti-slavery men. 


The book is divided into sections paralleling the divisions of the title and also con- 
tains an Introduction, Guides to Documents Used, Index, and editorial commentary 
by the editor. 

In the Introduction, Mr. Ruchames discusses the conflicting views on Brown, views the 
“determining factor” of which is “in all judgments... one’s attitude toward slavery.” 
He then turns to a brief account of Brown's life in which he seeks, among other things, 
to justify Brown's activities in Kansas and to explain away the evidence regarding 
Brown's insanity assembled for his trial after the Harpers Ferry raid. 

The first part of the anthology contains a collection of Brown's letters and “other 
writings” arranged to form his “story.” An editorial note is provided for each of these 
selections, though often no effort is made to relate the selections to each other. Since 
almost half of these documents are reprinted from the original source, this material in 
itself represents a contribution of importance. 

The second part offers a selection from “the reminiscences” of those who knew Brown 
“intimately” or who possessed knowledge of some “important aspect” of his career. Here 
are gathered, among others, favorable opinions expressed by John brown, Jr., Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, and Osborn Perry Anderson, a Negro in Brown's raiding force 
at Harpers Ferry. 

The third part is entitled “The Literary Heritage” and contains selections from 
Emerson, Whittier, Thoreau, and Melville as well as from Edna Dean Proctor, Theodore 
Tilton, Eugene F. Ware, and Harry Lyman Koopman, among others. Since the views 
expressed are chiefly laudatory (exceptions may be noted mainly in the work of Edward 
Everett and Hill P. Wilson), one is not surprised that Hawthorne's comments on “this 
bloodstained fanatic” are missing and that favorable passages only are quoted from 
Benet’s poem. 

The remaining parts of the book contain bibliographical information and an index 
that lists references to the names of individuals only. 
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Though one may remember that the editor's purpose and point of view are limited, 
one must conclude that Mr. Ruchames has presented a rather one-sided “positive” view 
of John Brown. For those who desire an objective selection of opinions on Brown and 
who do not feel that he necessarily made “the gallows as glorious as the Cross,” this is 
not the work. 
Raysurn S. Moore 


University of Georgia 


Jefferson Davis, Confederate President. By Hupson Strove. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1959. xvii, 556 pp. $6.75. 


Ir is not easy to combine biography and history into a satisfactory synthesis. The “life” 
ought not to become lost in the “times.” Yet the “times” must not be neglected, for 
otherwise the character and the problems of the “life” cannot be understood. In this 
volume (the second of three projected about the life of Jefferson Davis), Hudson Strode, 
professor of English literature in the University of Alabama, has taken his narrative 
down to the end of the year 1863 and has given much greater attention to the “times” 
than he did in his first volume. He is right in giving increased attention to the whole 
milieu of his hero, for Davis's life from 1861 to 1865 cannot be easily separated from 
the life of the Confederacy. 

Yet, in writing a “life and times,” an author must keep a strong and controlling hand 
upon his materials. Otherwise curious disproportions can emerge; and unfortunately 
Mr. Strode’s hand is not always firm. For example, he devotes more than ten pages 
to the battle at Gettysburg, but he gives only a few sentences here and there to the 
work of the Confederate Congress. About the fight at Gettysburg, he acknowledges 
Cp. 431) that “Jefferson Davis knew nothing of what was going on in Pennsylvania”; 
but with respect to the Congress in Richmond, he says: “When Congress was in session, 
the President always had his most strenuous time” (p. 369). If the latter statement is 
true (and it probably is), the author is under a clear obligation to go on and describe 
the President's strenuous activity — to tell his readers something about Davis's relation- 
ships with members of Congress and about his efforts to persuade, cajole, or influence 
them into enacting measures that he wanted. Yet, except for saying (p. 369): “He had 
to handle that turbulent body with the utmost skill,” Mr. Strode tells us nothing. The 
explanation for shortcomings such as this one seems to be that secondary works describing 
the battle at Gettysburg are plentiful, whereas there is none describing the relations of 
the Confederate Congress and the President. Whether or not it occurred to Mr. Strode 
that he must do his own spadework on questions such as this, it is difficult to judge. 
But such omissions seem symptomatic. 

The narrative is skillfully paced and invariably entertaining. Mr. Strode has attempted 
to write a political, military, diplomatic, and social history of the Confederacy and, in 
the Process, to keep Davis at the center of things. Yet, in spite of his intentions, his 
account is largely military, and it often wanders far away from his intended focus. What 
he says about politics is often superficial and seems to be based upon limited knowledge 
and research. In Mr. Strode’s view, persons who have found faults in Davis are mere 


“thoughtless critics” Cp. 514). The portrait that he paints of Davis is that of a kindly, 
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loveable, warm-hearted, charming, courteous, brave, patient, self-sacrificing man, who 
was seldom, if ever, wrong, and who, when dragged into controversy, “was the victim 
of vituperative fabrications by inimical editors and a few disappointed “generals” (p. xii). 
Of these “disappointed generals,” Joseph E. Johnston is the target of Mr. Strode’s strong- 
est strictures. 

Nor does Mr. Strode admire Abraham Lincoln and the Yankees. His passages about 
Lincoln's violations of the Constitution, about Federal spoliations of Southern planta- 
tions, about Ben Butler's regime in New Orleans, and particularly about Butler's treat- 
ment of Mrs. Philip Phillips, fairly vibrate with indignation. In short, the book has a 
decided point of view; but to claim that it is a distinctive contribution to biography or 
to history would be an exaggeration. 

James Z. Rasun 


Emory University 


The Constitutions of Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson Davis: A Historical and Bio- 
graphical Study in Contrasts. By Russet Hoover Quynn. New York: Exposition 
Press, 1959. 304 pp. $3.25. 

Ts book is a labor of love and it bears all the marks of one. Captain Quynn 

CUSN-Ret.) believes that Lincoln distorted the meaning of the Constitution and that 

the constitution of the Confederate States of America embodied the true spirit of the 

Philadelphia document. A sizeable portion of the volume (36 pages) is given over to 

a reproduction, in parallel columns, of the two constitutions. This is followed by a brief 

chapter which compares the two documents and reaches the conclusion that the charge 

against the Southern states of a conspiracy to overthrow the Constitution of the United 

States was “a lie out of whole cloth.” 

However, the contrasting of the constitutions occupies only the final sections of the 
book (a note indicates that an earlier version of this comparison has appeared in print 
in 1956). The first 203 pages cover, respectively, “The Republican Attack Against 
Constitutional Government” and “The Civil War and Reconstruction.” Here Captain 
Quynn, who is identified on the dustjacket as a member of the Virginia bar, massively 
arrays the evidence for the Southern case in 1861. History textbooks, the author charges, 
have given currency to a Republican pro-Lincoln view of events and personalities. 
Jefferson Davis's own explanation in The Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government 
is, so Quynn concludes, “unanswerable.” Davis is likened here not ouly to George 
Washington but to St. Paul (p. 189). Lincoln is characterized as shifty, cunning, a 
clever rabble-rouser (p. 160). The study in contrasts may best be summarized in the 
author's words (p. 201): “Jefferson Davis never forgot that he was a constitutional 
President; Abraham Lincoln seems never to have remembered that he was one.” 

The bibliography lists twenty-nine items of which four are by or about Jefferson Davis. 
None of the many works on Lincoln are included — not even Randall's Constitutional 
Problems Under Lincoln which would have supplied support to some of the author's 
contentions. However, this onesidedness of the evidence does not come as a surprise. 
Captain Quynn makes it very clear from the title page to the conclusion that he is argu- 
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ing a case and that he fervently believes in his cause. He would, I am sure, himself not 
claim that his book is objective in the sense that historical scholarship would demand. 

Francis H. Herren 
University of Kansas 


The Story of Civil War Money. By Frev Remvrevp. New York: Sterling Publishing 

Co., Inc., 1959. 93 pp- $2.95. 

Wuen asked if he approved of placing a motto similar to “God and Our Right” on the 
demand notes of the United States, President Lincoln is alleged to have replied that 
a more appropriate legend for the “greenback” would be: “Silver and gold have I none; 
but such as I have give I thee.” Whether apochryphal or not, this incident dramatizes 
the plight of both the Union and the Confederacy in fighting a war which on both 
sides was financed largely by faith and credit. 

Mr. Reinfeld, who is the talented author of several popular books on numismatics, 
has written a concise but instructive introduction to the currency of the Civil War. 
While making no pretense to the scope of the standard specialized works on the subject, 
Civil War Money has the merit of including under one cover well organized material 
on the official issues of both Northern and Southern currency, encased postage stamps 
and the so-called “copperheads” or merchant tokens. 

The usefulness of the book is enhanced by its 157 plates and the inclusion, with 
current price listings, of catalogues of United States fractional currency, encased postage 
stamps, Confederate currency, and the thirty-two illustrated United States notes, as 
well as a list of the cities issuing Civil War tokens. Of interest to the specialty collector 
is a section entitled “Civil War Themes” which contains seventeen plates of currency 
and coins commemorating events and individuals. 

While the two coins of Confederate design are discussed and illustrated, no mention 
is made of the coinage, with United States dies, authorized by the Confederate Congress 
to be minted at New Orleans and at Dahlonega. Except by generalizations, Mr. Rein- 
feld has failed to mention the specie minted by the United States during the war. 
Although this information is readily available in current catalogues, Civil War Money 
would have a greater appeal had it included a chapter on the official coinage of the 
Union with appropriate illustrations. 

McDonatp WELLForD 
Richmond, Virginia 


Education in the South: Institute of Southern Culture Lectures at Longwood College, 
1959. Edited by R. C. Stmonit, Jr. Farmville: Longwood College, 1959. 120 pp. 


$2.00. 


Ir is entirely fitting that Longwood College, our first state-supported college for women 
in the South and Virginia’s first teacher training institution, should come forth with a 
colloquy, and then a volume, on Education in the South. Though the volume exhibits 
the ups and downs which are inevitable when six separate speeches are printed, it is 
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an impressive and important volume in what is proving to be a notable pioneer venture 
in the Old Dominion. 

The Institute of Southern Culture at Longwood was begun in 1956 “to promote 
the study of traditional aspects of Southern civilization.” This it has done; supported, 
significantly, not by state politicians or educators, but by Longwood’s Alumnae Asso- 
ciation. This volume follows Virginia in History and Tradition (1958) and The South 
in Perspective (1959). It makes anyone seriously interested in the South hopeful that 
many more volumes will follow, and that Dr. Francis B. Simkins will continue as chair- 
man of the faculty committee for the Institute. 

The six essays vary in theme and quality. David Wiley introduces us to a colorful 
Southern orator of whom I, at least, know all too little: Louis Trezevant Wigfall. 
This vociferous fire-eater from Texas flayed the mild and the mighty with equal 
abandon and Promethean metaphor. When war came, he appointed himself colonel 
on Beauregard’s staff, and strutted about “in the blue frock coat of a civilian, round 
which he had tied a red silk sash — his waist belt supported a straight sword something 
like those with Court dress.” He continued to have his say, and characterized Jefferson 
Davis as “that amalgam of malice and mediocrity.” Push on, Mr. Wiley, and give us 
a full-scale biography. 

John K. Bettersworth writes of “The Southern Bourbon: What He Was and What 
Education Did to Him.” He writes in defense of the Bourbons’ patrimony, and points 
out that they picked up the tab “for distinguished professorships, research grants, library 
acquisitions, campus orchestras, experimental theatres, and museums —even for the 
bronze likeness in the middle of the campus memoralizing the benevolent Bourbon.” 
True, Mr. Bettersworth; but we must never forget that these men like their Darwinism 
raw, with a little blood on it. 

Much interesting new material comes to light in Mary Elizabeth Massey's essay on 
“The Civil War Comes to the Campus.” It came, she tells us, “with vengeance, violence 
and fury that shook the institutions to their very foundations, destroying the work of 
many years and bequeathing a ruined educational system to the postwar generation.” 
In addition, we have James W. Patton's study of “The Southern Reaction to the Ogden 
Movement,” M. Boyd Coyner’s “Factors in Virginia's Educational Development, with 
Special Attention to Longwood College,” and C. G. Gordon Moss's “Education in 
Colonial Virginia, Formal and Informal: An Interpretative Study.” 


W. Fisnwick 
Washington and Lee University 


A Basic Course in Genealogy, Volume Two — Research Procedure and Evaluation of 
Evidence. By Denex Harcanp. Salt Lake City: Bookcraft, Inc., 1958. 404 pp. $3.95. 


Ir evidence was needed that genealogy is no longer a dilettante pursuit, characterized 
by the haphazard garnering of names, and their arrangement into carefully contrived 
pedigrees and “tables of descent,” Mr. Harland’s book provides that evidence. 

In nineteen chapters, divided between three sections — Evidence Evaluation and 
Discrepancies; Research Procedure and Pedigree Analysis; Source Materials and Their 
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Place in the Genealogical Structure — this book provides as good an introduction to the 
mechanics of genealogy as the beginner could hope to have. Indeed, many an experi- 
enced researcher and genealogist could read it with profit. As Mr. Harland says in the 
opening paragraph of his book, “Genealogy is more than a pastime”; it requires skill, 
training, a certain flair and not too exuberant an imagination. 

In his first section, Mr. Harland has much that is cogent to say about the proper 
evaluation of sources for genealogy and of the pitfalls that can await the unwary. If 
the book jacket did not make clear the author's English origin, one might be tempted 
to think he came from Missouri, where no man believes anything until he is shown 
the proof thereof. This comes out very clearly in this section, test each link in the chain, 
check the discrepancies and explain them — but do not explain them away. The dis- 
tinction between primary and secondary sources and their relative merits and value is 
succinctly and clearly drawn. The doubtful value of many printed family histories, 
especially those which neglect to quote their sources of information, is sharply under- 
lined. In some ways, this section is the most valuable of all, especially to the novice. 

Having issued these words of caution, Mr. Harland proceeds to outline the method- 
ology of the craft. Proceed from the known to the unknown, fix your target and aim 
directly for it moving from the primary sources of the immediate locality in which 
the object of the search — baptism, marriage, or burial of an individual — took place to 
sources embracing increasingly wider areas. Check all possible relevant materials and 
do not ignore the effect which history and geography, especially in the form of changing 
boundaries, may have on sources and their location. 

The third and largest section of the book deals with the principal genealogical 
sources — vital statistics, church, census, probate, naval and military, and cemetery 
records, deeds, and finally, printed family histories. Within brief compass, the value 
of each category of record — of English and Welsh, Danish, and U. S. origin — is ex- 
plained. As far as widely varying historical backgrounds to the production of these 
records permits, some indication of their present probable or certain location is given. 
Useful lists of the whereabouts of vital statistics in the United States and of the fees 
payable for certified copies and a similar list for American probate records are but two 
indications of the detail which Mr. Harland has found it possible to include in this 
section. Actual examples of the practical application of the information contained in 
each of the types of record with which the section deals are worked out in the text 
and are useful illustrations both of fact and technique to he who would a better geneal 
ogist be. The cautions and good advice offered in the first two sections are frequently 
reiterated in this latter section, underlined and reémphasized by practical applications. 

Although primarily written for the benefit of his fellow members of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of the Latter Day Saints, to whom genealogy has a particu‘ar meaning 
and importance, which fact influences the second section of the book, thou; gh in no way 
adversely, this Basic Course can confidently be recommended to anyone interested 
in genalogy as a manual to guide him through the intricacies of the subject and to set 
their feet on the right road. 

Perer 


Reading, Berkshire, England 
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Genealogical Research: Methods and Sources. Mivton RusincaM, Editor; Jean Srern- 
ENsoN, Associate Editor. Washington, D. C.: American Society of Genealogists, 1960. 
viii, 456 pp. $3.95. 

Here is the American genealogist’s vade mecum! It is the outcome of a project mooted 

soon after the foundation of the American Society of Genealogists and is, indeed, a 

splendid monument to that Society, its editor, and to all who have contributed to the 

volume. The book naturally falls into five parts: General Considerations, three parts 
on Record Sources, and one on Special Fields for Investigation. 

Part 1 is outstanding. It describes the purposes of genealogical research, and by 
placing such research on the firmest scientific foundations, results in an essay on research 
method which could be read with advantage by all persons engaged in historical study 
whether genealogical or not. 

The next three parts, viz. Materials for Research, Regional Genealogy and Pre- 
American Ancestry, form a symposium of over 350 pages of information on classes of 
records and their places of deposit together with a critical assessment of the value both 
of these sources and also of printed sources for each locality examined. Thus the 
archival facilities in each of the original colonial states, in Canada, and in most of the 
countries of Western Europe are examined. The non-American as well as the denizen 
of the United States will welcome this study wholeheartedly even though at times it 
reads like a nightmare of English place names and geography. That the chapters on 
European archives are relatively briefer and less comprehensive is natural in view of 
the immense field covered, but the chapter on Irish Sources is particularly valuable 
to the English reader. Finally three chapters, less satisfactory than the bulk of the book, 
but stimulating and readable, deal with He raldry, Ge nealogy and the Law, and with 
Surnames. 

The preparation of a volume containing such a variety of topics and written by many 
contributors always presents special problems. Mr. Rubincam is to be congratulated 
on the way in which he has welded the whole together. There are perhaps two major 
criticisms. In the first place there is no index. It is true that the chapter headings them- 
selves form a rudimentary index, but it seems a mistaken policy to issue a large and 
authoritative work without at least an index to subjects. The other matter is one of 
balance. The book varies between the most exciting and well-written first part, and 
lengthy lists of bibliographical and archival information which are exceedingly valuable 
but quite unreadable. It is therefore a reference book with sections of a more general 
character and while it is difficult to see how the editor could have followed any other 
scheme this unevenness remains a disadvantage for the general reader. On the other 
hand even in the midst of the most wordy lew 6 the brief outlines of historical develop- 
ment of the states of the Union and their archival history are especially welcome. 

To the American genealogist this volume must become a first reference book of the 
highest quality; to the non-American it is an equally valuable study indicating the 
wealth of documentary material on the other side of the Atlantic and the manner in 
which it has been preserved and is made available. 

Feux 

Maidstone, Kent, England 
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The Sneads of Fluvanna. By Vincin1a Sneap Hatcuer. Edited, with a Supplement, 
by Virncrsta DeMorr Cox. Fork Union, Virginia: The Sneads of Fluvanna, Incor- 


porated, 1959. 175 pp. $10.00. 


Onicrnay published over half a century ago, The Sneads of Fluvanna is not a gene- 
alogy in the strict sense of the word. It is a general history of the family from the 
arrival of Samuel Snead, who settled in James City County, Virginia, with his wife, 
son, and servant in 1635. The bulk of the book deals with the family established by 
Archibald Sneed (Snead) after 1777, when he purchased 174 acres of land in Fluvanna 
County, on branches of Cary Creek. 

The first part of the volume is the account of the family written by Mrs. Hatcher 
in 1909. It deals with the colonial generations, the related families of Pollard, Gooch, 
Johnson, and Pomfrey, and the family’s record in the Civil War. The Appendix contains 
sections on the family’s 1909 reunion, the Fork Baptist Church, and “fragments” in- 
cluding deeds, marriage records, and inventories. 

The Supplement is the second part of the book, compiled by Mrs. Cox. It is based 
largely on documents unknown when her grandmother's book was published in 1909. 
In addition to data on the first seven generations of the family in Virginia, the allied 
families of Weaver, Woodson, Pollard, and Johnson, and the reunions of 1909 and 
1958, it contains much information on the family of the three brothers, William 
Pumphrey, George Holman, and Benjamin Weaver Snead, grandsons of the Fluvanna 
founder, Archibald. A complete genealogy of the brothers’ descendants takes up pages 
143-175. 

Considering the book as a whole, it is a worthy addition to the bibliography of Vir- 
ginia genealogy. It appears to be based on record evidence, and bears the stamp of 
authenticity. It is regrettable that we must notice several defects: (1) in the genealogy 
of the descendants of the three brothers there is not a single date, other than the 
marriages of William Pumphrey in 1815, George Holman in 1825, and Benjamin 
Weaver in 1828; (2) the places of residence of members of the family are not named; 
and (3) there is no index, thus the reader is not provided with an important finding aid 
for ascertaining the names of relatives in whom he is interested. 

Aside from these defects, Mrs. Cox is to be congratulated on reissuing her grand- 
mother’s book and bringing it up to date. 

Mitton RusincaM 


National Genealogical Society, Washington, D. C. 
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WASHINGTON’S BURGESS ROUTE. By Arthur P. Gray. Published in 1938. 
17 pages, illustrated. Paper cover. $0.50. 


PORTRAITURE IN THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, with Notes 
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THE COLONIAL VESTRY BOOK OF LYNNHAVEN PARISH, PRINCESS 
ANNE COUNTY, VIRGINIA, 1723-1786. Transcribed and edited by George 
Carrington Mason. Published in 1949. 151 pages. Bound in buckram. $5.00. 


Mason. Published in 1945. 381 pages, illustrated. 


$10.00, 


THE SOUTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY PAPERS: Monthly or bi-monthly 
Papers issued prior to Volume 13 which are still in print, $1.00 each. Volumes 13 
to 17, 21 to 37, and 39 to $0, inclusive, $5.00 per volume, paper bound. Volumes 
51 and 52, $7.50 per volume, paper bound. 


Please mention the Vincinta MaGazine when writing advertisers 
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COMPLETE SET 


Society Papers 
$400.00 f.0.b. Books on 
26 N. Seventh Street History and Genealogy 


RicHMonp 19, 


RICHMOND We are currently engaged in reprinting 
BOOK SHOP 
119 E, Mame Srnger 
RicHMonp 19, Vincinta 
GENEALOGICAL 
ComMPany 
Books Bought, Sold, Exchanged 
Civil War + Virginiana + Religious 530 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


WE MOVE LIBRARIES 
and VALUABLES 


Modern dust-proof and water-proof vans. Workmen skilled 
in packing and handling books, pictures and other valu- 
ables. Moderate prices. 

TWO FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTED WAREHOUSES 
Private rooms if desired. 
Specially heated rooms for art pieces. 
Storage vaults for silver. 


Let Us Serve Your Moving and Storage Needs Anywhere East of the 
Mississippi 


BROOKS TRANSFER STORAGE CO., Inc. 


55 Years in Business in Virginia 1224 W. BROAD ST., RICHMOND, VA. 


Please mention the Vincinia Macazine when writing advertisers 
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BROTHERS OF THE SPADE 
by Dr. E. G. Swem 
Te scholarly and thorough work presents the dence between John 


ustis, “wealthy, eccentric Virginia planter” and Peter Collinson, “indefatigable 
romoter of botany and horticulture in England” for the period of 1734-1746. 
It is far more than a collection of the delightful letters of these men, however. 

An opening chapter i much new biographical material. There is an excellent 
descriptive biography which includes early gardens in Virginia. Following this is 
more biographical material concerning “Daniel Parke Custis, the son, John Park 
Custis, the Grandson, and George Washington Parke Custis, the Greatgrandson, of 
John Custis of Williamsburg, including a description of the writings of G. W. P. 
Custis.” 

A description is given of the “Journeys of John Bartram in Virginia 1737-1762” 
in which Bartram, in search of botanical specimens, was “obliged to continue along 
less marked Indian trails or to enter the untracked wi “ 

One of the most interesting features of the work is an index of the more than 
350 plant names which occur throughout the book. Footnotes, which are in great 
detail appear at the end of the text. 

The book is illustrated with portraits of Custis and Collinson and a Williamsburg 


map. 
Printed originally in the of the American Antiquarian 


Society, this important work on colonial Virginia now appears for $6 00 
general distribution. 


BARRE PUBLISHING CO., BARRE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Proceedings of the 
Second Confederate Congress 


Second Session in part: 15 December 1864 — 18 March 1865 


Edited by Frank E. Vanpiver 
being Volume LII of the 


Southern Historical Society Papers 
$7.50 paper bound postpaid. 


THIS IS THE FINAL VOLUME OF THE SERIES. 


VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
428 North Boulevard Richmond 20, Virginia 


Please mention the Vincinia Macazine when writing advertisers 
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THE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF VIRGINIA 


SINCE 1871 + RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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